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ON RECEIPT OF A POST-CARD 


R. T. FISHER UNWIN will send, post-free to 

any address, a set of his Prospectuses, Catalogues, and Liste. 

containing descriptive details of Books in every class of English 

Literature. In most cases he can arrange for any Book to be seen by 

possible purchasers at the local Booksellers’.— Address: T. Fisner 
Uxwiy, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


TTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on_ General 

Literature (No. 118, for DECEMBER), at reduced prices, post 
free. Sporting Works purchased.—Wii.iam Porrer, 30, Exchange 
Street East, Liverpool. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on 


DULAU & ‘00., 37, SOHO . SQUARE. 











ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 





T H. w o L LEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 


Supplies all Foreign Books and Pustedients at the most moderate 
prices. 
CATALOGUES on application. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
° BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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NEkixe, suun © MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 
mt “12. & 1-8: wees hi h-clage’ Printers 
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and other fast Machines for printi 
illustrated or other Publi -built foes artes 
folding and covering 


and specially. 
8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at 


LONDON. 


QUAIN PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 
This CHAIR will be ‘present Sevion the resignation of Prof. Care: 


Foster at the close of the present 
APPLICATIONS, accom such Testimonials as Candidate 
the Secretary by TUESDAY. 


may wish to submit. sho should 
Mancm 1, 1898. 
Further information will be sent on application. 
The new Professor will enter on his duties next October 
J. M. Horssvunen, M.A., Secretary. 


U NIVERS ITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL: 


PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 


AEST ACA TIONS are invited for the GLADSTONE CHAIR OF 
GREEK now vacant in the above Coll the applications, with 
twenty coi copies 3 of Ceemente nds of the Registrar not 

H 5th, 1898. Stipend, £375 per annum, with two- 
thirds of eer my Students.—For’a all information —— 
Pr —— of tenure, apply the Recistrar, University lege 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
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OYAL INDIAN BRSINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES 


The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies.. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe- 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Accounts Branch P. W. D. 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 


For particulars, apply to Secretary at College. 
ANTERBURY SCHOOL of ART. 


WANTED, a yo 4 MASTER, holding an Art Master’s Certificate, 
and qualified to teach the Formuls of the Science and Art Depart- 
met and to undertake the supervision of Technical Education 
e Head M will be required to reside at Canter’ terbury, and to 
quae his whale | time to ine ‘Gana, with the exception of one whole 
day and one half day a week. Sal annum. Applications. 
with copies of not me -¥ imoni s, 4 = “Te. to the upder- 
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wil Siequatit vs vat y- 4 —- will be 


the 
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MBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN |_ TEACHERS. 


Principal—Miss E. P. HUGHES, Associate Newnham College. 
Lecturers—Miss STEEDMAN, Girton Col’ege— Miss HUBBACK, 
Holloway and Oxford—Miss FRODSHA + Holloway College. 
Several SCHOLARSHIPS, 8, open only to Graduates, will be awarded 
in June.—PFull par rom the PrincipaL. 


RENCH in THREE MONTHS —FRENCH a 
ei tied wey y- — DAMIEN’S NEW  SYSTE 

Privately or‘ b; Apnyage. Success certain. Commended . 
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with accuracy and despatch. Author's MSS., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, &., &c.—The Misses 
E. & J. Purz, 435, Mansion House Chanitem, London, E.C. 
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(Advertisements in this column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 


ANTED. my ag Ke of “THE ACADEMY” oe 
1 sAmpARe ‘pi 8tt,__ Fall price (9d. per copy) paid.— 





Acapeuy cery Lane, Lo 
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(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, 
London, E.C.) 
Contains hairl paper, = the 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
Leadenhall Street, 


slips with perfect 
pan. 








T ITERARY ASSISTANT WANTED, who, in 
4 addition to other literary work, is competent to act as Editor 
of Fiction and Juvenile Literature. Must have a good schemin 

head.—Reply, stating age, salary required, and giving the fulles' 
particulars as to capetenes and qualifications, address “* + 
care of Wilkes's Advertising Offices, 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the British 
Museum Reading m, is open to arrange with Author or an 
— requiring * assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Wor 
hrough the Press. Translations undertaken from French, Ita jan, or 
ae Seal by letter, to D. C. Datias, 5, Furnival Street, 
ondon, E. 
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Just published, price minede post, Is. 4d. 
pus VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
FOR THE YEAR 1898. 


| Manchester 
J. KE. Cornisn. 


London : 
Macmittan & Co, 


MESSRS. J. OC. DRUMMOND & ©O., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

The well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE n aw peventons 

leading ion Art Pu Firms. A lange lection T— Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process BLOCKS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 


ma. K ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Messrs. DRUM & OO. su the cheapest and best Processer 
PEE RY he 
and Dublication of Paroc! and Diocesan . _— ep 


J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
ImpRovED Raprp PHoTO-MEOHANICAL PROOEsS. 
For the roduction of Works of Art, inal MS8S., 

Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Tllustrations, Artiste isements, Ci gues, &c., 


&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 


Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. LONDON 








REMAINDERS A SPEOIALITY. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINCER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 


265, HIGH HOLBORN, and 57, WIGMORE ST. 
LONDON. 





MARKS (Henry Stacy, R.A.) - Pen and Pencil 
Ss; with 4 five pape im bp Rg ey moe 


MERMAID SERIES (The).—The Best Plays of 
the Old Dramatists, Literal ate oat of the Old Text, 
pest 8vo, each volume contain about 500 pages, and aa 
etched frontispiece (pub. 38. 6d. per vol.) .. each vol, 

we. Webster and Tourneur. 

ee grate _ Thomas Middleton, 2 vols. 
John Ford. James Shirley. 
Thomas Massinger, 2 vols. | Thomas Dekker. 
Thomas Heyw Ben Jonson, 3 vols. 
— Wycherley. mamaed Steele. 

ero, an Plays. 
Beaumont & Fletcher,2 vis. 
William Congreve. 


PORTAL (G. H.). Mission to Abyssinia, 
the late Sir Gerald er 
Majesty Consul-General for British East Africa, with 
vure poeen, rae res bumerous en 

p= 8vo(15s.)  .. Arnol 


— The British Mission to Uganda in 1893, by 
the late Sir Gerald Portal, K.C.M.G. edited b; Rennell 
pee eS. with an Introduction by the Right Hon. 

Lord Cromer, ill d fro’ s taken during 
the Expedition hy Colonel Rhodes, witha portrait by the 

Marchioness of Granby, demy 8vo (pub. 21s.) Arnold 
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rge Chapman. 
Se dehn Vanbrugh. 





BON VALOT (G ).—Through the Heart of Asia, 
over, the Pamir to. India, by Gabriel Bonvalot. translated 
by ©. B. Pitman, with 250 iMesteations by Albert Pépin, 

2 vols., royal 8vo (32s.) . : ‘ . Chapman & Hall 7 


Across Thibet, many illustrations and map 
of route, 2 vols., royal 8vo (32s.) ° “ ee Cassell 


HARRISON & MacCOLL.— Greek Vase Paint- 
ings, a tion o les, 43 very large and fine plates, 
rising a great variety of subjects. with Preface, Intro- 
olen. ane descriptive le t ress to each plate, by J. B. 
Harrison a MacColl, size ie of vol, 18 by 14 inches, 
strongly bound in Pctoth (31s, 6d. net) Unwin 


DUMAS (A.).—The Three Musketeers, translated 
hy Wm. Ro! > ny > 250 anetioe by Mong Fy 
vols., super royal 8vo. money ate fancy wrappers, 
copy in cardboard box (42s. crane 1 

Thi ificent Edition de Luxe of Alexander umas’s 
immortal novel, containing 250 Original e+ by Maurice 
Leloir, wan pie on wood in the finest style of art by J. 

purchased ‘or the English language hy Messrs. 
George utledge ns from M. Calmann Levy, the 
French Pete by whom it was produced at an outlay 
of more than Six Thousand Pounds. 


STEELE (Richard) Life of, by G. A. Ai'ken, 


with numerous putin, 2 handsome vaneenety demv 8vo 
(328.) . Tabi 
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eter 


ey pee (B. H. ). .—Alpbonee Dandet. a Bio- 
hs wapy¢ a ae oem. = ecteateas,, Pa) 
pu ‘ 


— Emile Zola, a Biographical and Critical 
Study. with neato, = trati jimile letter, 
yee F 8vo, (1s. 2). ’ Chatto 


MACKNIGHT.—Ulster As It Is; or, Twenty- 
eight Years’ Experience as an Trish Editor, by Thomas 
Macknight, enter of the History of the Life and Times 
of Edmund Burke, The Life of Lord Bolingbroke, Thirty 
Years of Podge sents &e., - wed — 8vo. 
(21s net). “< . Macmillan 


SMALLEY (Geo. W.). London Letters, and 
some others, 2 vols., 1,130 pp, 8vo (pub. 32s.) Macmillan 
“ Por the most part he te of English life and English 
public men ; and a he has to tell is told in the best 
manner of what Matthew Arnola used to call the ‘New 
Journalism ’. a keen eye for the salient points 
character and ‘individuality, a se way of presenting 
great scenes and memorable ons, and a wide acquaint- 
ance with English social life, its ways and its pone pease 


GARIBALDI. — Autobiography of Guiseppe 
} ae a pe White Mari se ‘- bday bn 
t ario, 8 portra’ ols., 

ay pub. Sis. @a. wot: W. Smith & Innes 6 O 





LIBRARIANS and BOOKBUYERS generally are 
invited to write for CATALOGUES, either to 2685, 
HIGH HOLBORN, or 57, WIGMORE STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON. 
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FN Sas in University ne [intention by Anolia Deuce Oniea Serta. 


10s. 6d. net. 
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57m a of weg pur omg fs ind rl gt are FALKLANDS. By the Author of “The 
Partimoetip es fault that certainly will sek bo changed aguinet ths scconing to the TRANSLATION of AQUILA. Froma| "Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” &. With 8 Por- 
ma fluently written and eas Tead account,” —Mi Guardian, ‘ ~ iP Taylor, D.D., Master of St. John’s a traits, &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“When he leads us up to cf the ciztice Mr. Forse is liege, and 8. Schechter, Uni A special , and one which throws a strong side- 
fF himesit—anice Sepethie, Gessstptive wener, waa, we Talmudic Literature. by F.C. BU  M.A., | light on the of the Romanist revival in England 
w Okronicle. with a Preface by 6.  EATLO®, BD . under James I. and Charles I.”— 
Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. . HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES.—New Vol. 
MISS BALMAINE'S PAST, By B M. | SAYINGS of the JEWISH FATHERS: mony 


cocnn® S "ean of “ Diana =. _ ay. 
the Pale,” &c. 


TALES in See and VERSE. By 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. With a Frontispiece 
by Arthur Hopkins. Pat Rs S 


CHEAPER EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IN the of LIFE: Tales of 


Soldiers and Coreen. az! AMBROSE BIERCE. 

“ Mr. Eiesee pestzege the ling scenes with a deliberation 

gpd Suce ope brecaion that are Pal yw a roy 

Midst of Life.” It is a hook thal one oe nde breath Grenthteely and shudder 
ingly....A remarkable literary feat. 


On May 27.—CHEAPER EDITION. 
wn 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The MACLISE PORTRAIT-GALLERY 
of ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS — 
85 Portraits by DANIEL MACLISE. With Memoirs— 
Biographical, “critical, Piticgrephicel, and Anecdotal 
—by WILLIAM BATE 


CHEAPER aema teen 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
KERA 


THAC YANA: Notes and Anec- 


dotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and Hundreds of 
Sketches by DR a ye EACE THACKERAY, 
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THREE NEW 8IX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
MCRE TRAMPS ABROAD. By Mark 





cg ed 
es — F, Chevalier used t: ng 8 a line, 
‘i Minsocht Tobeuld have a 2 en cee fairly be 
quoted. in reply to any question as to whether yp latest 


k was fuony....All w 
should make haste to 
remedy for the blues has not’ 


enjo; ter 
ro Mora tragpe Abread Amore ati = 
al te DB 
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THIS LITTLE WORLD. By David 


a» CUBSISTIS MUBBAY. neh te tie 
r. Murray oe ing better th this fine story.’ 


Post. 
tly bright, p t, and ”“— Glasgow Herald. 


BY the RISE of the RIVER. By 


AUSTIN CLARE, 
“* They are as true to vature as the heather-crested fells and granite 
boulders of the Cumbrian border from which they hail. Humour and 
pathos tragedy jostle each other in this group of Tynedale ta “ 


TALES from the VELD. By Ernest 
GLANVILLE, With 12 Dlustrations by M. Nisbet. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

* An unusually strong ‘volume of sport and adventure.” — World, 


THE EXPRESS MESSENGER, and 


other Tales of the Rail. By CY WARMAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Tt is not at all necessary to be an enginemah in or to ? tocapuesinte 
the singular fascination of these tales—some weird ar 
to chal. Poe, and some rude and strong and 
rival Kipling’s. a Morning Leader. 


THE THREE DISGRACES, &c. By 
JUSTIN McQARTHY, M.P., Author of “ Dear Lady 
oe rd Crown ove, ¢ Goth ‘3s. 6d. : 
world of Pera fons it, A oes "things through such Aa 
are soothing as tay I a harml 


lent it i," ess 


CHEAPER ny Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d each. 


CHARLES LAM®6’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
inclading “ Poetry for Children” and “ Prince Dorus.” With 2 
Portraits and a Facsimile. 


THOMAS HOOD’S CHOICE WORKS in 
PROSE and VERSE. With Life, Portrait, and 200 Iustrations. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S OOM- 
PLETE WORKS. With Life, Anecdotes, and 10 Full-Page 
Illustrations. 


DEAN SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS in PROSE 
and VERSE. With Memoir, Portraits, and Facsimiles. 


ARTEMUS WARD’S COMPLETES WOBKS: 
With Portrait and Facsimile, 


BRET HARTE’S CHOICE WOES ia PROSE 
and VERSE. With Portrait and 40 Ilustrati 


uo aqgeceinte humour or can 


“* Emi 
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competetion F Pirge Aboth in Hebrew 

Excursuses, Edited 0. TAYLOR, 0D. 

Masier of BJ. ona Fragment of —y y Rs 
and a 8 

Version of the Old Testament. Demy 8vo, 1(s. 


THE PARALLEL HISTORY of the 


JEWISH ae in the TEXT a the REVISED 
VERSION, 1885. Part Il. The of David ano 
Solomon. 1 Samuel 31 tol es " *¢ Chronicles 1 10 
to 2 Chronicles 9. ey © a, ——- 
M.A., Assistant Tiesto on 

With an Introduction by 8. R. DRIVE, DD ~*~ Rosi 
Prof 


essor of Hebrew and Canon of 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, 2s. 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions 


to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. 
ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Norrisian Profeasor of 


vol 'V. No. 2. Clement t of Alexandria: Quis Dives 
Salvetur. Re-edited, hg dy with an Introduction on 
the MSS. of ee ®. P. MORDAUNT 
oe M.A, Christ's College. Cans bridge. Demy 


. > of the Sou), contained in the 

aozme & cts 0! with an English 
slation, by A. A. BEVAN, M.A., Lord Almoner’s 
in Arabic, Demy 8vo, 28. net. 


ONOMASTICON ANGLO - SAXONI- 


CUM. 6 tint ot howto fees Feoe © ames from the 
Time of Beda to that of King John. G. 7G. SEARLE, 
of Queens’ Callens, ‘Oam Cambridge. 


M.A., late Fellow 

Royal 8vo, 20s. net. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

THE STEAM ENGINE and other 
HEAT ENGINES. By J. A. EWING, in 
M.Inst.0.E., Professor of Mechanism and Applied 
Mechanics in the beg = of Cambri 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, With 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 


ELEMENTS of the MATHEMATICAL 


THEORY of ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. B: 
J. J. THOMSON, M.A., Cavendish Professor of 
mental Physics. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s, 
PITT PRESS SERRESPENES. —WNew Volume 
SHAKE ‘or the Cam Examinations, Dec. 1898. 
SPE “THE MER 

of VENICE, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 

Glossary, by A. W. A: gah M.A,, adie Scholar 

of Trinity College. 1s. 6d. 

PI1T PRESS SERIE8.—New Volumes. 

Subjects for the Cambridge Lecal Examinations, Dec. 1898, 
LAMB'S TALES 


from SHAKSPEARE 


Tempest, As You Like It, Merchantof Venice, Kin 
Lear, Twelfth N: Hamlet. With Introduction 
Notes by J. H, FLATHER, M.A., Emmanuel College. 


MALOT. —REMI et ses AMIS. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by M. de G. 
VERRALL, Newnham College. 2s. 

ANDERSEN, EIGHT STORIES. 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, we RIPPMANN, 

M.A., Gonville and Caius College. 


LESSING.—MINNA von BARNHELM 


oder Das SOLDATENGLUCK. Edi with Introduc- 
tion and N by H. J. WOLSTEN HOLME, Hon, M.A. 
of the University of Cambridge. 3s. 


EURIPIDES.— MEDEA. Edited by 
Cc. BE. 8. HEADLAM, M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of Trinity Hall. 2s. 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS—LIVES of 


TIMOTHEUS, PHOCION, AGESILAUS, EPAMI- 
NONDAS, PELOPIDAS, ‘TIMOLEON, EUMENES 
DATAMES, HAMILCA AR. Edi th Notes and 
Vocabulary, by EB. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late 

Fellow of Emmanuel Collene 1s. 6d. 


CZSAR.— DE BELLO GALLICO. 
Book II, Edited, with Notes and V 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A. ie. 6d. ——— 
Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
CamBrince UNIversITy Press WAREHOUSE, 
Ave Maria LANE. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY of BRITISH 
MUNICIPAL HISTORY, including Gilds and 
ig we Representation. By CHARLES 
GROSS, Ph. Assistant Professor of History in 
Harvard University. 


THE FIRST PART of the TRAGEDY 


of FAUST in ENGLISH. By THOS. E. WEBB, 
LL.D., sometime Fellow of ini College, 
y in the University of 


Professor of Moral Philoso: 

blin, &c. New per Edition, with 
THE DEATH of FAUST, from-the Second Part. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ia Three Parts, with Maps and Plans, crown 8vo. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. For the 
Rees of Schools. F. YORK POWELL, M.A., 
oe Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
of Oxford ; and T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor 
of istory at Owens College, ‘ 
Part II. FROM the DEATH of HENRY VII. to 
a ae a of ae and MARY. By 
F. TOUT, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


WEEPING FERRY, and other Stories. 
MARGARET L. ‘wooDs, Author of “A 
Tragedy.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mrs. yg has lit st hose d 
—s Say Peer 
to-day. ~ Daily Moth Mail, 


THREE NEW MB oye. THE 
SILVER LIBRAR 


THE STARK MUNRO "LETTERS. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A MONK of FIFE: a Tale of the 
o- of Joan of Are. ANDREW LANG. 
13 Dlustrations by, § lwyn Image. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the COUNCIL of 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. New 
Baition. ‘ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 383. JANUARY, 1898.  8vo, price 6s. 


1. VALMY and AUERSTADT. | 6 THE HARLEY PAPERS. 
2 THE ANNALS of a: PUB-| 7. THE BIRDS of LONDON. 
LISHING HOUSE. | 8 THE WORKS of MR. RUD- 
3. DONGOLA. YARD KI PLIN 
on 
4. THE, RSH UNIVERSITY | &. ME. BRYCE on the FoTUR 
8, THE SUCCESS of the ANGLO. | | 10. INDIAN FRONTIER 








A SEQUEL TO VANITY FAIR. 


Mr. STRONG’S Article, “THE KINDEST- 
HEARTED of the GREAT,” will va ope the 
= Y time a Letter from Thackera the sixth Duke 

ge yO = % which he the further 
leading characters of “VANITY 
atk 2 he close of the story. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


In 





FEBRUARY, 1898. Price Sixpence. 
THE DURNNA of « GENIUS.) PREPARATORY, | 80H00 1 
By M. E. Pxancrs. | ASSISTANT MASTERS. By 
35. Eric Parker. 
THE THIRTEENTH ANNI- 
22 eee \ yy * VERSARY. By Horace 
Ne. Horcuinson. 
THE FETCH; « Ballad, By | THETRUESUBLIME ot BOAT 
Mrs. C. K. ducutnn. Hawai. 


A , ba SORUEER. By Frep AT > at 404, the SHIP. By 





LONGMANS, GREEN & OCO., 
London, Bombay, and New York. 
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REVIEWS. 
ILL- FATED FERGUSSON. 

Robert Forgusson. By A. B. Grosart. 

“ Famous Scots ” ries. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) 


merits of Dr. Grosart as a bio- 
grapher are such as spring from a life- 
long admiration of his hero. Nearly fifty 
years ago he wrote a life of Fergusson, 
and ever since he appears to have kept 
up the study, omeng. fact to fact ti 
what with searching libraries, examining 
records and importuning correspondents, 
it may be assumed that he has collected 
all that is likely to be known of a singularly 
interesting and attractive Dr. 
Grosart’s demerits are, firstly, that he is too 
controversial; what was needed was a bold, 
simple portrait, not a series of attacks 
on David Irving and the obscure critics 
who see in Fergusson only an example 
of justly punished vice and profligacy. 
The second drawback is the more serious 
one, that despite his zeal Dr. Grosart 
lacks judgment and imagination. For 
example, his hunt for such petty facts as 
make up his “ell of igree”’ is a mere 
waste of energy; of what earthly use is it 
to show that if you go back to his t 
grandfather, the impecunious bard re- 
spectable connexions, ‘‘ wadsetters,” kirk 
ministers, and such like? And, on the 
other hand, not enough pains has been 
taken to reproduce the environment of the 
re to reconstruct the St. Andrews and 
inburgh of a hundred and fifty years 
ago. 
It is not till he gets to the University 
that we can form any picture or idea of 
Fe m as anindividual. His father and 
mother were honest, worthy people, who 
evidently made great sacrifices to educate 
their children. Among the documents 
fished up by Dr. Grosart is a little budget 
showing how William Fergusson made a 
miserable income of twenty pounds a year 
cover the family expenses. It was charac- 
teristic that less was paid for the house in 
Cap and Feather Close than for the school- 
ing of the bairns. Robert acquitted himself 


well at his books, eventually winning a 


b or  scholarshi carried 
him to Dundee oone School, 
and then to St. Andrews. It is here 


that Dr. Grosart should have 
outside the lines on which he had 
peeenny working to obtain’ material for 
elping us to realise what Scotch nye 
life was in the sixties of last century. e 
do begin to catch sight of the boy—a slim, 
delicate youth, with a sweet voice, and wide, 
black, laughing eyes, full of spirit and 
devilment, already beginning to x sonal and 
hand round bits of his witty, satirical 
verse. What were his companions like? 
Dr. Grosart has got together a list of the 
more distinguished names; but it is the 
impecunious and reckless unknown we are 
curious about. The professors, too, must 
have been very different from what their 
successors are. There was Wilkie, who 
appears to have taken a warm liking to 

ergusson, made him a sort of amanuensis, 
and carried him off to his farm at week- 
ends. He is little more than a name in Dr. 
Grosart’s book; yet in sooth he was 
one of the most extraordinary of professors, 
and it would help us much to know what 
was the bond between him and “ Rab.” 

Let us try to realise him. Externally 
he certainly was not attractive. A lum- 
bering, Parson Trulliber sort of man, 
with bushy eyebrows, a clay tobacco-pipe 
in his mouth, ill-dressed, unwashed—it 
is related, among other items of true or 
untrue contemporary gossips, that he could 
not sleep except in foul sheets. He was 
miserly to a degree; and when not lecturing 
at the University, toiled like a day labourer 
on his farm, and was most unsocial and 
unpopular. Nevertheless, this pig-dealing 
ik was every inch of him a man. 

d his mind must have been nigh as versa- 
tile as Mr. Gladstone’s. He was a subtle 
theologian, a natural philosopher, one of 
the most advanced agriculturists of his time, 


ne 


and a Ler wey sagem? igh t a a 
““Epigoniad ”’ is a long (and fri y dull) 
m in nine books. vi bottom, neverthe- 


ess, he was simple and strong and kindly. 
“T have skaken hands with poverty up to 
the elbow,” was his eloquent apology for 
being miserly, but he set aside twenty 
pounds a year for charity; and (let this, 
too, be set to his credit) he was,regularly 
cheated at market, and his high farming 
did not pay. Now, is it not extraordinary 
that his singular professor should have 
singled out young Fergusson as a favourite ? 
The eclogue in which the poet lamented 
the death of Wilkie shows that the esteem 
was warmly returned. 

To make a life of Fergusson convincing 
it would be n to recall not only 
professors and students, but old collegiate 
usages and customs, and all that which 

e up the university life of his time. 
The mere anecdotes retailed in succession 
by Irving, Somners, Chambers, and the 
rest, and now repeated by the present author, 
lose their air of reality unless we can imagine 
their “setting.” e fully agree with Dr. 
Grosart that the freaks and follies at St. 
Andrews, though they ended once in a short 
rustication, were not really vicious, but 


spirited peiperenent combined with unusual 
audacity. fact, this St. Andrews period 
is the one bit of unclouded sunshine in a 


v aeyeing history. 

“The clouds soon gathered round him. 
His father died the year before he left the 
University and he was obliged to look about 
not only for his own livelihood but means 
to support his widowed mother. An ilil- 
desea stall tn. aon waske tn the Hath was 
disappointing in itself and brought on a 
serious illness. On recovery the lad drifted 
into a position similar to that held by his 
father, that of a copying clerk, the worst 
paid and most irksome task to which he 
could be put. The natural result followed. 
All day Fergusson was ‘‘a base mechanic 
drudge” ; he only began to wake up when 
the office closed. It was the hey-day of 
tavern life. Dr. Grosart might have found 
excellent illustrative material for this period 
in Ramsay of Ochtertyre’s Scotland in the 
Eighteenth Century, as well as in Guy 
Mannering and Redgauntlet. Fergusson was 
probably no worse than his time, but he 
was no better, and the best of his hours 
were spent at Luckie Middlemist’s or 
Johnny How’s. He was very welcome, for 
people soon began to look upon him as a 
celebrity, his poems in Ruddinven’s Magazine 
achieving an immediate success. In 
addition he had a fund of “auld Scots 
crack” and was a fine singer. One of his 
biographers describes him as ‘the best 
singer ever heard of ‘The Birks of Inder- 
may.’” Indeed, his name is very closely 
associated with Mallet’s small lyric. He 
chose it for unique praise in his “ Elegy 
on the Death of Scots Music” : 


‘* Can lav’rocks at the dawning day, 
Can liaties chirming frae the spray, 
Or todling burns that smoothly play 
O’er gowden beds, 
Compare wi’ Birks of Indermay ?” 
It was pre-eminently his favourite song. 
When out of his wits the poor mad poet sang 
it in Bedlam ‘‘ with such exquisite melody 
that those who heard the notes can never 
forget the sound.” Our tastes have chan 
since then, and no anthology of to-day 
includes ‘‘The Birks of Indermay” ; yet 
words that have so charmed a true poet 
should not be forgotten, though the first 
four lines do contain the jewels “ smiling 
morn,” “breathing spring,” ‘‘tuneful birds”’ 
which ‘warble from each spray,” and 
“universal lay.” Still, there is a linger- 
ing charm like some half-exhausted fra- 
grance about 
*« Let us, Amanda, timely wise, 
Like them improve the hour that flies, 
And in soft raptures waste the day 
Among the Birks of Indermay.” 


Fergusson was doing better work than that 
if he had known it. He was, as Stevenson 
called him, “the poet of Edinburgh,” and 
not even Sir Walter has given us livelier 
pictures of its streets and causeways, its law- 
courts and races and amusements. Not by 
any means that we claim him to have been 
a Scott or Burns, he lacked the pith and 
grip. Yet a clever, sly humour, a keen 
observation, and a something of freshness, 
reminding one of the gleam of when 








only the outcome of a very merry, high- 





the sun comes out after rain, entitle him to 
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a high place — the minors. His 
‘“‘ Farmer's Ingle” will compare even with 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and when 
Burns imitated the following verses he did 
not altogether surpass his original : 
‘In July month, ae bonny moro, 
When nature’s rokelay green 
Was spread owre ilka rig v’ corn 
To charm our rovin’ een, 
Glowrin’ about, I saw a quean, 
The fairest neath the lift ; 
Her een were o’ the siller sheen, 
Her skin like snawy drift, 
Sae white that day. 


I dwall amang the cauler streams 
That weet the land o’ cakes, 
And aften tune my canty strings 
At bridals and late- wakes. 
They ca’ me Mirth. I ne’er was kenned 


To — or look sour, 
But blythe would be a lift to lend 
Gif ye would sey my power 
And pith this day.” 

One cannot help doubting Dr. Grosart’s 
wisdom in trying to whitewash the reputa- 
tion of Fergusson. R. L. Stevenson had 
abundant grounds for using the terms 
“drunken” and “ vicious” towards him. 
Biography is worthless if it be not true, 
and surely there are few so weak that they 
cannot look the good and the ill frankly in 

the face. Not the least pathetic of the 
many stories about Fergusson is that which 
tells how he tried to get the Knights of the 
Cape—the jovial society that once every 
seven years celebrated the ‘ jubilee” of 
Jemmy Thomson—to limit their expenditure 
to sixpence a night. He was sorry for and 
ashamed of his indulgence. He drank, he 
said, “‘to forget my mother and my poor 
aching fingers.” It is pity and not blame 
that this calls forth. me other point 
deserves to be alluded to: . 


‘*In a time of license,” says Dr. Grosart, 
‘* and fast living no so-called love-liaisons ever 
came up against him, no ‘woman’s skaith’ 
was ever laid at his door, no such salutations 
with defiance of illegitimate offspring as we 
mourn over in the greater Robert.’ 

This is whitewash pure and simple. 
Stevenson, in his Edinburgh, has frankly 
stated the truth: ‘Love was absent from 
his life, or only present, if you prefer, in 
such a form that even the least serious of 
Burns’s amourettes was ennobling by com- 
parison.” 

We have no desire to enlarge upon the 
point. It was a cold caught while (after 

e had dosed himself with ‘a searching 
medicine”) he was electioneering that 
brought on Fergusson’s madness and death 
at the age of twenty-four, a death not alto- 
gether unlike that of Burns himself. The 
fact that a hundred pounds came from his 
friend Burnett while he lay a corpse in an 
institution for paupers was but one of many 
circumstances enhancing the pathos of the 
end. Dr. Grosart may well claim for his 
hero ‘the meed of a melodious tear”; but 
it will come the more honestly from those 
who refuse to gloss anything over or adopt 
the recent Scotch fashion of crediting a 
favourite with virtues to which he himself 
makes no claim. It was foolish in the case 
of Burns; it is more foolish in that of 
Fergusson. 








Fergusson’s reputation does not need to be 
bolstered up. e will continue to have 
readers were it only because critics so 
difficult to please as Burns, Wordsworth, 
and Carlyle unite in his praise. Lovers of 
R. L. Stevenson have a still deeper reason 
for studying Fergusson. What it is will 
best be explained by a remarkable letter 

rinted by Dr. Grosart in his introduction. 

t was addressed to Mr. Craibe Angus, of 
Glasgow. Stevenson writes :' 


‘When your hand is in, will you remember 
our poor Edinburgh Robin? Burns alone has 
been just to his promise; follow Burns. He 
knew best; he knew when to draw fish—from 
the poor, white-faced, drunken, vicious bo 
who raved himself to death in the Edinburg 
madhouse. Surely there is more to be gleaned 
about Fergusson, and surely it is high time the 
task was set about. 

I may tell you (because your poet is not 
dead) something of how I feel. We are three 
Robins who have touched the Scots lyre this 
last century. Well, the oneis the world’s. He 
did it, he came off; he is for ever; but I and 
the other, ah, what bonds we have. Born in 
the same city, both sickly, both vicious, both 
pestered—one nearly to madness and one to the 
madhouse—with a damnatory creed; both see- 
ing the stars and the moon, and wearing shoe- 
leather on the same ancient stones. Under the 
same pends, down the same closes, where our 
common ancestors clashed in their armour, 
rusty or bright. ... He died in his acute, 
painful youth, and left the models of the great 
things that were to come; and the man who 
came after outlived his green-sickness, and has 
faintly tried to parody his finished work. 

If you will collect strays of Robert Fergusson, 
fish for material—collect any last re-echoing of 
gossip ; command me to do what you prefer: 
to write the preface—to write the whole, if you 

refer; anything so that another monument 
lafter Burns’) be set up to my unhappy prede- 
cessor, on the Causey of Auld Reskio. You 
will never know, nor will any man, how deep 
this feeling is. I believe Fergusson lives in 
me. Ido. But ‘tell it not in Gath.’ Every 
man has these fanciful superstitions coming, 
going, but yet enduring ; only most men are so 
wise (or the poet in them so dead) that they 
keep their follies for themselves.” 


Among the unwritten books it is probable 
that one of the greatest was Stevenson’s 
life of Fergusson. No man is living (or 
likely to live) who is equally qualified by 
knowledge and sympathy. Of the self- 
revelation it would almost be desecration to 
speak. Dr. Grosart attempts to weaken 
the comparison; but he did not know 
Stevenson, and he has penetrated but a 
short way into the inner recesses of Robert 
Fergusson, whereas the author of the letter 
understood both. A biographer with young 
and modern sympathies might yet achieve 
a great success by taking the letter as the 
basis of a new study. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Christina Rossetti : a Biographical and Critical 
a By Mackenzie Bell. (Hurst & 
Blackett. ) 


Hen: is a volume inspired by sympathy and 
personal friendship, and executed with un- 
sparing conscientiousness ; yet sympathy and 








friendship would desire it undone, or done 
otherwise, and it would have been better 
had it been less conscientious. Some bio- 
graphy of Christina Rossetti was needed and 
advisable, but this biography was inadvis- 
able, and would not have been missed. 
We are sorry to say so, for the author’s 
sincerity, and unassuming desire to do his 
best, are conspicuous on every page. There 
is no ive fault of taste; it does not 
rank with those biographies which are sins 
against the dead by their sins against the 
living ; there are no “painful exposures,” 
and so forth. Christina Rossetti, indeed, 
offers no chance for such offences. The 
difficulties of her life are quite in a contrary 
direction. Externally, she lived the life 
which our forefathers laid down as proper 
and typical for women—quiet, wasn. 
unmarked, drab, conventional. She de- 
parted from the law of our forefathers in 
only two respects: she = books, and 
she did not marry. t was, of course, de 
rigueur with our forefathers that a woman 
should be neither an old maid nor a blue- 
stocking.) We are not blaspheming against 
our forefathers. With the modifications 
mentioned, the life worked well enough for 
Christina, who never in the least degree put 
on the new woman, however much she 
strove to put off the old man. But it is 
clear that such a life offers little foothold 
for the biographer. His one chance is to get 
a grip on that internal life which must 
be the total life of such a woman. 

But, unfortunately, Christina Rossetti’s 
present biographer is in thorough harmony 
with her external life ; he is drab to the soul, 
drab in all his methods. (Of course, we 
speak of his book.) And yet he means so 
well! His faults result from a too indis- 
criminate insistence upon detail. Convinced, 
quite rightly, that the lightest detail about 
a genius may be full of importance, he 
records everything, without observing per- 
spective. But because a light detail may 
have importance, it does not follow that 
every light detail has importance. It is 
true we have had impressionists who acted 
upon the principle that an assemblage of 
seemingly trifling details constituted a 
character, though they might not be able 
to discover the law by which this was so ; 
trusting to the veracity of Nature for 
the result. But these impressionists were 
geniuses, who were guided by inward 
instinct to the right selective traits. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the mere 
painstaking setting down of every trivial 
trait that one can observe will consti- 
tute a picture and evolve a meaning. This is 
Mr. Bell’s mistake; and it is with most 
honest intention we counsel him that a 
judicious selection is necessary, in order to 
make trifling details significant and charac- 
teristic. 

This mistake of principle—or, rather, 
want of principle— flows through the whole 
book, and is responsible for its defects. It 
shows itself in the minute inventory of 
Christina Rossetti’s house at Torrington- 
square. It shows itself in the selections from 
her letters—if we can call them selections, 
for they are reported with pertinacious 
fidelity, irrespective of their importance. 
Absolutely, in connexion with one letter, we 
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are given an inventory of lodging-houses, 


with such soul-stirring details as— 

‘* Bed and sitting room in one, 25s. per week. 
Gas, 1s. 6d.... ae as aac do. 
Boots, 1d.” 


The reminiscences of her youth and of 
her conversation are related with the same 
painful want of scale: how she sat a long 
time in a garden by a piece of ornamental 
water, until she saw a water-rat or a water- 
haunting bird, and how she was much 
gratified by it, with a neat little moral 
reflection to follow. It is true that she 
herself published this anecdote, but it — 
well have been omitted from her biography. 

Yet, of course, amid so much con- 
scientious reporting, there are interesting 
details, from which it is possible to get an 
idea of her personality. Born in 1830, at 
Charlotte-street, ee she was the 
youngest of a family of four. Except the 
eldest, Maria Francesca, all have become 
publicly known. She was not very pre- 
cocious, and is said to have read less than 
the other members of the family. There 
is really very little of interest chronicled 
in this book about her early years. 
She was always delicate, and in youth 
serious, reticent, and given to melancholy— 
as her ms show. Moreover, she was 
essentially a city girl, and essentially a 
religious girl. Therefore her outward life 
was quiet and humdrum; and, for a girl 
brought in contact with so many eminent 
people, singularly unromantic. Itis a great 
contrast to the life of her brother Dante. 
She had no desire to run glittering in the 
open sun, or if she had, she suppressed it. 
She had no fanciful love-affairs, it would 
seem. Twice she was asked in marriage, and 
refused both offers from religious scruples. 
But what romance there may have been in 
these affairs must be sought in her poetry, 
it does not appear on the surface. Mr. Bell 
merely says that she had a ‘‘ regard” for 
both her suitors, and that she was much 
saddened by the necessity of rejection, espe- 
cially in the case of the second. It may be 
doubted whether passionate love was in her 
nature, although one is liable to be mistaken 
in regard to these reserved characters. 

Her religion, which helped to crush ex- 
ternal romance, supplied little romance in its 
place. She was a poet, and in a certain way 
and measure a mystic; yet there is nothing 
of the St. Teresa about her devotion. She 
was of the ‘‘pensive nun” kind, “ sober, 
steadfast, and demure.” But the “ pensive 
nun” in a dark London house, amid the 
prosaic details of Anglican parish orgarisa- 
tion, is apt to be a discouraging subject for 
biography. Moreover, she set herself to over- 
come her outward reserve and pensiveness ; 
and settled downintoa cheery, chatty old lady. 
It was bravely done; but the romance of it 
lies behind the veil which she never lifted, 
from within which came at rarest intervals 
pe “ pain —< silent strife. The 
glimpses of her personal appearance in girl- 
hood which Mr Bell hei aan taken an 
already published memorials. Bell Scott’s 
is one : 

“‘ By the window was a high narrow reading- 
desk, at which stood writing a slight girl, with 


| wintry light without. This most interesting to 


me of the two inmates turned on my entrance, 
made the most formal and graceful curtsey, and 
resumed her writing.” 


That is a suggestive outline: fill it in 
from Mr. Watts-Dunton’s account : 


** She had Gabriel’s eyes, in which hazel and 
blue-grey were marvellously blent, one hue 


shifting into the other, answering to the move- 


though less warm in colour than his during 
his boyhood, was still like it. When a yo 
girl, she was, as both her mother and brial 
have told me, really lovely, with an extra- 
ordinary expression of pensive sweetness.” 


Mrs. Frend, again, speaks of her as “a 
dark-eyed slender lady . . . in appearance: 
Italian, with olive complexion and deep 
hazel eyes.” She mentions, also, ‘the 
beautiful Italian voice all the Rossettis 
were gifted with.” Many friends noticed 
this peculiar charm in Ohristina, and 
the melodious, un-English distinctness 
with which she articulated her words, 
“making ordinary English words and 
hrases fall upon the ear with a soft, 
oreign, nate intonation, though she 
pronounced the words themselves with the 
purest of English accents.” She read 
poetry exquisitely, as both Mr. William 
Sharp and Mr. Bell declare, and as, with 
such a voice and the poet’s mind, she ought 
to have done. 

Let us add a few correcting touches to 
this clear and charming picture. It is open 
to doubt the assertion of her mother and 
brother that she was ever strictly ‘‘ lovely.” 
Her brother’s portraits bear out the descrip- 
tion ; but he was too idealising to be quite 
trustworthy. Other portraits suggest a 
different version; and even in Dante 
Rossetti’s pictures there is a marked differ- 
ence between the face in the “‘ Assumption ” 
and that in the “Ecce Ancilla Domini” 
(both painted from Christina). In the 
latter the face is hardly beautiful from a 
strict physical standpoint; and it happens 
to be borne out by James Collinson’s por- 
trait of Christina given in Mr. Bell’s book. 
In the same way we gather hints that, to 
some people, the young Christina may 
have been a little repellant. ‘‘A certain 
degree of restraint and pride” was 
observed in her. A lady told her (as 
she herself confessed) that she ‘‘ seemed to 
do all from self-respect, not from fellow- 
feeling with others, or from kindly considera- 
tion for them.” We get a pretty clear 
idea of a girl hardly pretty or attractive, 
not very sympathetic, reserved, quiet, 
melancholy, shy, and appearing proud 
from her shyness and defect of read 
sympathy. When she had to struggle with 
natural sadness, reticence, and self-conscious- 
ness, no common strength and sense of duty 
was it which converted her into a sweet, 


ments of the thoughts. And her brown hair,’ t 5 
‘| great spontaneity, and seldom revised what 


rank. She had, naturally, little sympathy 
with the movement for female nights, 
being herself so undesirous of external 
activities. Of her talk it.is impossible to 
judge from the not well-chosen specimens 
given by Mr. Bell. She could utter—and 


‘| indeed write—platitudes like other women ; 


that is made evident. 
is work of genius, and u 
name. She wrote, her 


But her best poetry 
n that rests her 
rother says, with 


she wrote. Yet she was artist to her finger- 
tips, and not the less so because her art was 
an inward shaping spirit, not outward prun- 
ing and paring. But this is not the occasion 
for an essay on Christina Rossetti as poet. 
We have dealt with an attempt at a diffi- 
cult, perhaps a hardly possible, biography 
of a woman who lived the inner life. And 
with regret we must pronounce it a chronicle 
of. onal bow. : 


PETER THE GREAT. 


Peter the Great. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Mr. Oscar Brownine has no particular fit- 
ness to write a history of Peter ‘‘ the Great,” 
or, if he has, we were not aware of the fact. 
Indeed, in the brief preface attached to his 
life of that worthy, he confesses that, 
in gathering material for his book, he 
has confined himself for the most part to 
one or two well-known and generally acces- 
sible authorities. He has made no exhaus- 
tive researches among historical archives 
and unpublished documents, as M. Walis- 
zewski did when preparing his magnificent 
study; and Waliszewski’s work itself, 
he tells us, ‘did not come into his hands 
until half the present book was in type.” 
This is at once our loss and Mr. Browning’s, 
for his biography would certainly have 
gained in vividness and interest if Mr. 
Browning had been able to lighten its very 
sombre pages with some of the curious 
details which were unearthed by M. Walis- 
zewski. Lovers of Russian history, by the 
way, will learn with B ene wg that a cheap 
edition of that gentleman’s work in one 
volume has just been issued by Mr. Heine- 
mann. 

Mr. Browning comes, then, to his task as a 
compiler only. His object is merely to sum 
up in brief for the general public the 
rincipal facts of Peter’s life as they have 
een brought to light by the researches of 
earlier students. Judged by this standard, 
is the book valuable? That is the question 
we have to ask ourselves. On the whole, 
we think it is. It is written in a clear, 
readable style. It is not overloaded with 
details—indeed, some interesting matters 
are omitted—and the principal characters 


By Oscar Browning, M.A. 





cheerful, self-forgetful woman. 

Her life was inward. Outwardly, there 
seems really nothing to record but that she 
nursed ailing relations, was foremost in 
oy ag and charitable duties, was ever 
ready to sacrifice her time to visitors, went 
little (in her latter years) out of doors, put 
forth some prose-works, mainly religious, 
not of the very highest literary qualit 





& serious regular profile, dark against the pallid 





y and 
published from time to time poetry of high 


and events are described with straight- 
forwardness and a certain ability. It is in 


‘no sense a brilliant book, but it is work- 


manlike and, on the whole, sound. Of 
course Mr. Browning has been unable 
wholly to avoid the modern quasi-reveren- 
tial attitude towards Peter as the “‘ maker 
of modern Russia,” and the rest, and he 


respectfully eulogises his “genius” and 
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“force of character,” but he admits at 
times that his wisdom may be questioned. 
With regard to Peter’s services to Russia 
and his determination tu Euro i ag 
country, he points out frankly what may be 
said against his Baltic policy : 

‘“‘ The foundation of St. Petersburg was paid 

for by the disasters upon the Pruth and the loss 
of Azof. Some cont tion was found in the 
attacks upon Central Asia and Persia, which 
have ever since remained a principal object of 
Russian ambition. Undoubtedly Peter owed 
his first prominence in Europe to the fact that 
he was regarded as the principal European 
bulwark against the Turks, and as the leader 
of the Vanguard of the Cross against the 
dangerous barbarism of the Crescent. It may 
be questioned whether it would not have been 
better to have sustained this part with more 
tenacity and to have sought an outlook into 
Europe rather through the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean than through the Baltic and the 
North Sea.” 
Mr. Browning attributes the course which 
Peter actually took to “fate and perhaps 
accident”; but that verdict has an un- 
scientific ring about it, and it may more 
reasonably be affirmed that it was Peter’s 
defective judgment, and not fate or accident, 
which caused him to devote his country’s 
energies to expansion towards the north 
rather than towards Constantinople. 

No historian has ever managed to paint 
Peter as an amiable character, though many 
(Waliszewski among them) have warmed 
to enthusiasm over his “ greatness,.”” Mr. 
Browning takes the common-sense view— 
admits Peter’s many-sided activity, accepts 
him as a man of large ideas and great will- 
power, but makes no attempt to disguise 
the fact that he was a coarse and brutal 
ruffian. He is inclined to deny the charges 
of cowardice that have been brought against 
him (Waliszewski considers them proved), 
but his other vices are too patent and 
glaring to be worth disputing : 


“The story of his life and works is his best 
monument. Most remarkable is the energy of 
his vitality, the pa which he put into 
everything he did—work and play, humanity 
and cruelty. . . . One might say that he was 
European in his intellect, Asiatic in his sport, 
Savage in his wrath.” 

This is perhaps a somewhat unflattering 
estimate of the intellect of Europe. Peter 
was a monster, but a monster gifted 
with a considerable intelligence and a 
gigantic activity. He was not quite sane, 
but no one could call him imbecile. His 
madness is the madness which is found 
in the gigantic schemes of Oaligula, 
and traces of which are found, by some, 
in the restless activity of William II. 
of Germany. There seems little doubt that 
he was epileptic. In his physical peculiari- 
ties he resembled another oan of Rome, 
Claudius, for we read of his swaying head 
and clumsy, shuffling walk, his constant 
nervous twitchings and endless grimaces. 
In his personal cowardice, too, he resembles 
Claudius, but there all resemblance with 
that amiable weakling ends. He was not a 
man of commanding intellect, but made up 
for this by a certain intellectual nimbleness 
which enabled him to throw himself heart 
and soul into half-a-dozen things at once. 





In this his resemblance to the present 


German Emperor is certainly striking. His 
schemes for his country were grandiose in 
the extreme, and he was, perhaps, wise 
in his determination to sever Russia from 
her Past and “turn her face Westward” ; 
but his methods of doing it were never ju- 
dicious, and occasionally were disastrous, and 
he had a madman’s inability to count the 
cost or adapt the means to the end. More- 
over, looking at the Russia of to-day, in 
so far as it is his creation no one can pre- 
tend that the result is altogether satisfac- 
tory. The virtues of the nation are still 
Oriental, while its vices are largely the 
vices of Europe. It is impossible to forgive 
Peter’s treatment of the mutinous Streltsi. 

A word may be said of his relations 
with his son Alexis, especially as these furm 
the subject of Mr. Laurence trving’s play at 
the Lyceum. sais ae — agg: as 
Browning is indisputably right, Mr. Irving 
entirely wrong. It pine that a drama- 
tist need not be true to history, but no one 
denies that he must be true to character, and 
the Lyceum reconciliation between Peter 
and his son requires a different Peter and a 
different Alexis. The true facts of the story 
of the son’s death appear to be that after his 
conviction he was repeatedly tortured with the 
knout by Peter’s orders and in his presence. 
Whether the Tsar actually struck the fatal 
blow himself is of no importance and cannot 
be ascertained now. But his treatment of 
his son stamps him with indelible infamy, 
and was unworthy even of the worst of those 
ancient kings of Persia who also claim for 
themselves the title of ‘‘Great,” perhaps 
with equal justice. Peter, in fact, was an 
Oriental despot, not of the first ability. He 
had the true despot’s indifference to the 
lives, the comfort, the dignity of his sub- 
jects. He upon his country a 
civilisation which she was not fi to 
receive, and attempted to force upon her 
from without a development which, to be 
valuable, could only have come by slow 
process of years from within. But his reign 
was long, and he was utterly devoid of 
scruples. Naturally, therefore, he ‘left his 
mark ” on his country, but his influence has 
been greatly exaggerated, and any attempt 
to whitewash him as a moral character is 
quite preposterous. 


A BOOK ABOUT DUNGEONS. 


The Dungeons of Paris. -By Tighe Hopkins, 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


In this book Mr. Tighe Hopkins tells the 
stories of the old prisons of Paris in a series 
of episodes. In succession he takes us 
to the Conciergerie, the Bicétre, Chaletet, 
Sainte-Pélagie, the Bastille, and others. The 
survey is mainly confined to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Indeed, the 
marrow of the book is Mr. Hopkins’s 
accounts of the operation of lettres de cachet in 
the years that preceded the French Revolu- 
tion. We look on Paris from the gates of 
the Paris prisons. At Vincennes, in the 
dead of night, a coach draws up. Who 
now? For whom do the turnkeys assemble 
and the lanterns gleam on gallery and stair ? 








It is = Abbé Prieur, state prisoner of 
Louis ‘ 

“The Abbé had invented a kind of short- 
hand, which he " 4 aaa of os use 
to the ministry. But the mini would none 
of it, and the Abbé made known his little 
invention to the King of Prussia, a patron 
of such profitable ber 4 But one of his 
letters was opened at the post-office by the 
Cabinet Noir, and the next morning Monsieur 
Abbé Prieur awoke in the d of Vincennes. 
He inquired the reason, and in the course of 
months his letter to the King of Prussia was 
shown to him. 

‘But I can explain that in a moment,’ said 
the Abbé. ‘ Look, here is the translation.’ 

The hieroglyphs, in short, were as innocent 
as a verse of the Psalms; but the Abbé Prieur 
never quitted his dungeon.” 

Here is another story—racy of the time : 


‘“‘A venerable and worthy nobleman, M. 
Pompignan de Mirabelle, was imprudent 
enough to repeat at a supper party some 
satirical verses he had heard touching Mme. de 
Pompadour and De Sartines, the chief of police. 
Warned that De Sartines had filled in his name 
on a lettre de cachet, M. de Mirabelle called at 
the police office, and asked to what prison he 
should betake himself. ‘To Vincennes,’ said 
De Sartines. 

‘To Vincennes,’ repeated M. de Mirabelle to 


his coachman, and he arrived at the dungeon 
before the order for his detention. 

Once a year De Sartines made a formal visit 
to Vincennes, and once a year punctually he 
demanded of M. de Mirabelle the name of the 
author of the verses. ‘If I knew I should not 
tell you,’ was the invariable reply; ‘but as a 
matter of fact I never heard it in my life.’ 
M. de Mirabelle died in Vincennes a very old 
man.” 

It is impossible to read of such arrests and 
incarcerations without a sort of admiration 
for the tremendous power of the king to 
imprison, and the security with which a 
prisoner, 1 on a word, might be 
retained all his life. In the matters of 
security and hopelessness of escape Mr. Hop- 
kins awards the palm to Vincennes, whose 
architect, he says, ‘ was up some half-hour 
earlier than the architect of the Bastille.” 
Impenetrable walls, door after door sheathed 
in iron, galleries from which sentries over- 
looked every avenue of escape, towers that 
commanded miles of country—such were the 
equipments of this last home of “ audacity 
in high places,” this foul witness to 
the murder of the Duc d’Enghien. The 
solitude within Vincennes extended outside 
its walls. 


“‘ The mare hae pag to turn the eyes yet 
every passer- m the dungeon towers. No 
one Wns al or draw breath in the shadow 
of Vincennes. It might be a relative or a 
friend seeking to learn in what exact cell the 
captive was ee From light to dusk the 
sentry reiterated his changeless formula : ‘ Passez 
votre chemin !’?” 

And yet within the walls there was an 
odd freedom. Prisoners could give trouble, 
could get their own way. Mirabeau was 
a match—considering the odds—for that 
most brutal of the governors of Vincennes, 
De Reugemont. “Night or day he gave 
his gaoler no peace.” He wanted a table- 
knife. You would think it was a question 
of Yes or No. But Mirabeau spent “four 
months in altercation with De Rougemont” 
about that table-knife, and got it at last. 
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He clamoured for his trunk, his clothes, 
his linen. Refused paper, he tore fly-leaves 
from prison books, and wrote his quivering 
sentences on Lettres de Cachet, and hid them 
in his coat, and not all the king’s horses 
nor all the king’s men kept them from being 
printed. He wrote a letter of many pages 
to De Rougemont demanding a looking- 
glass for his toilet, and got it. He roared 
for freedom itself, and won it. 

If Vincennes excels all the other old 
French prisons in strength, Bicétre for 
horror! It was half eee asylum, half 
a gaol for beggars and ‘‘ young men worn 
on debauchery.” A third element was 
not long wanting. Granted a roomy prison, 
political prisoners were sure to be provided 
—the lettres de cachet were innumerable as 
flies in August. Horrible shades! where 
‘“‘now and again the warders and attendants 
amused themselves by organising a pitched 
battle between the ‘mad side’ and the 
‘prison side’”; the wounded were easily 
transferred to the infirmary, the dead were 
as easily packed into the trench beneath the 
walls.” So awful were the tales that leaked 
through the chinks and doors of the Bicétre 
that this Paris prison, round which free 
men and women circulated, under whose 
walls little children danced in the street, 
became peopled, in the popular imagination, 
with “‘ imps, evil genii, sorcerers, and shape- 
less monsters compounded of men and 
beasts.” The Bicétre’s blackest day dawned 
on Sunday, September 2, 1792, when, says 
Carlyle, “ rance leaps distracted like 
the winnowed Sahara waltzing in sand 
colonnades.” Each prison of Paris had its 
massacre, but the accounts of the massacre 
at the Bicétre are contradictory. The 
fog of slaughter was too thick and foul 
for anything clear to emerge. One turns 
with relief to the far different scene at the 


Sainte-Pélagie on this same Sunday of 
blood and bell-ringing. “Citizens,” cried 
the heroic governor Buchotte to the pike- 


bearing mob, “ you arrive too late. My 
prisoners are gone, They got warning of 
your coming, and after binding my wife and 
myself as you see us, they made their 
escape.” It was one of the noble lies of 
history. The prisoners were all in their 
cells. The binding was a ruse. But the 
mob had not time to doubt, and it swept 
on its way. 

Sainte-Pélagie swarmed with debtors. 
Among these was a kindly hearted Croesus, 
who had refused to pay a certain debt for 
conscience’ sake. This was the American, 
Colonel Swan, the good genius of the place. 
a little remembered acts of kindness and 
of love make Sainte-Pélagie fragrant. Man 
a small debtor left the prison, free,” after 
five minutes’ talk with Colonel Swan. To 
one such man, who asked to be his servant 
for six francs a month, the Colonel replied : 
“That will suit me very well, here is five 
years’ pay in advance.” It was the amount 
of the man’s debt, and he went weeping 
back to freedom. 

But such relieving touches are as little 
squares of sunlight on the paved floor of a 
cell where hope dies daily. One horror 
links all these prisons together, till they 
form a bad dream of humanity. In some 
cells of the Conciergerie the prisoners 





had to shield their faces, leaving their 
bodies to the rats. Fevers stalked the 
wards, aided by drunken turnkeys and 
careless doctors. Vincennes had abysses 
for those whose lettres de cachet were in- 
scribed ‘Pour étre oublié.” The cells of the 
Chitelet were infested with reptiles, and 
received air only from above; “there was 
no current, but only, as it were, a stationary 
column of air, which barely allowed the 
prisoners to breathe.” But enough. It is 
well to read of such things once in a way. 
But if you lay down Mr. Hopkins’s book 
late in the evening—take a walk before 
you sleep, prove your liberty; else your 
dream-land may be the Question Chamber 
of the Conciergerie. 


A TRADES UNIONIST CYCLOPZEDIA. 


Industrial Democracy. By Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. (Longmans, Green, & 
Co.) 


An immense amount of wild and random 
speaking and writing on the Engineers’ 
Strike would have been saved if this book 
had been published six months ago. Such 
an inside view of the aims and methods of 
modern Trades Unionism has never before 
been furnished to the public. The authors 
have spared no pains in the collection of 
their facts. By the study of documents, 
by interviewing employers, Trades Union 
officials, and workmen, and by personal ob- 
servation—in Mrs. Webb’s case as a “ rent- 
collector, a tailoress, and a working-class 
lodger in working-class families ” — they 
have accumulated a mass of authentic in- 
formation which renders the book indis- 
pensable to the legislator, the journalist, 
and the social student. 

Save for the too uent sneers at the 
‘‘ middle-class man,’”? whom Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb appear to regard as a soulless 
creature, incapable even of understanding 
their arguments, much less of appreciating 
them, the tone and temper of the book are 
excellent. Naturally it is written with a 
strong Trades Unionist bias; but there is 
no endeavour to suppress inconvenient facts. 
Indeed, a clever advocate, using no other 
data than are to be found in it, might 
construct a very powerful indictment against 
tho principles and practices of modern Trades 
Unionism. 

The very interesting chapter on “The 
Higgling of the Market” wall provide 
such an advocate with one of his points. 
The authors 5B mee out that the tendency 
towards a uction of wages in certain 
trades is due to the pressure exercised 
upon the retail trader—and through him 
upon the wholesale trader, the manu- 
facturer, and, finally, upon the workman— 
by the consumer who desires to buy in the 
cheapest market. But they do not point 
out, even if they perceive it, that consumer 
and workman are in reality one, and that it 
is his desire gua consumer to buy cheaply 
which causes his wages gua workman to 
fall. The decline and ultimate disappear- 
ance of the hand-loom weavers is contrasted 





with the survival and aggrandisement of 
the hand-made-paper maker and the hand- 
made-boot maker. Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
attribute it to the fact that the hand- 
loomers cut down their prices to compete 
with the new machines, while the boot- 
makers and papermakers insisted on main- 
taining theirs. That, no doubt, is partly 
the reason, but may it not also have 
been due to the fact that the papermakers 
and shoemakers produced something which 
the machine could not imitate, while the 
hand-loomers did not? The authors, in- 
deed, pi ary to hold that the higher the 
wi ed for by the workman the more 
workmen will be employed ; which is quite 
contrary to the view of the despised middle- 
class man, who is under the impression that 
it is not so much what a man earns as what 
he produces that encourages the employment 
of others. 

Every man, however, who reads the book 
can form his own conclusions on this and 
other vexed questions. The important thing 
is that the authors have provided such an 
— array of facts, so carefully collated 
and arranged, that even the general reader 
can find interest in a subject which has 
hitherto been attractive in inverse proportion 
to its importance. In so doing Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb have deserved well of their 
generation. 


IN SOUTHERN SEAS. 


Wild Life in Southern Seas. By Louis 
Becke. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuts is a book of sketches, written with 
that intimate knowledge and humorous ex- 
pression of life in the South Sea Islands 
which have made the reputation of the 
author, and you will not read them without 
a longing to ‘“excede, evade, erump” at 
once to one of those enchanted islets where 
it is- always afternoon; where a man need 
not toil or spin, and may look back on a 
fair day’s work when he has sat on the beach 
with hibiscus flowers 4 his hair, ag 
cigarettes and playi e concertina. For 
ensitles you me "Jahahello, which is Samoan 
for surf-swimming, the game which “ takes 
possession of your innermost soul like unto 
cycling and golf”; and when you read 
Mr. Becke’s sketch of “A Noble Sea 
Game ” you will want to fahahelle very much 
indeed. They are absurd, irresponsible 
people, these South Sea Islanders; good- 
natured too, for even a cannibal may be a 
pleasant companion between meals; and 
their language is delightful. A little girl 
is a tama-fafine-toatst. 

As a specimen sketch, take the paper on 
‘“‘ My Native Servants.”” Mr. Becke, landing 
on Niué—which has rightly lost its former 
name of Savage Island—stepped into his 
new house, and 


“there, sitting on the floor in solemn silence, 
with their rom to the wall, were about fifty 
women. They had come to seek the post of 
nurse to the white man’s tama-/fafine-toatsi. 
On being requested to clear out, they said 
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‘they would come again in the morning with 
some friends, and talk the matter over.’ ” 


Moemoe, the cook, was a promising young 
man. When shown the kitchen “he said 
‘ All right,’ sat down on a stool, and, asking 
me for my tobacco pouch, began to fill his 
pipe.” Left to himself, Moemoe appears 
to have forgotten that he was a cook, but 
remembered that he was a man : 


“At noon I went out to the cook-house to 
see how my che/ was getting on. He had taken 
off his coat and shirt, but was still sitting down, 
playing an accordion to an audience of a dozen 
young women, all more or less in a state of 
déshabille—even for Niué women.” 


Niué women! The phrase sounds familiar 
even on this side of the world. 

Hakala was engaged as head nurse, 
because she was a widow. But it was 
soon found that Hakala had two children, 
to say nothing of a husband, all of whom 
she wished to share her mat in her master’s 
house. But Hakala was nothing to Hakupu, 
the nursemaid, who tied the white man’s 
tama fafine-toatsi on her back, and balanced 
herself on the edge of the coral reef. 
Hakupu was soundly whipped, but she 


had her consolations : 


‘We heard the murmur of voices from the 
cook-house. Walking softly over, I peeped in 
through the window. The place was in semi- 
darkness, but there was still enough light to fill 
me with wrath at what I saw. There, stretched 
upon the floor, face down, was the under-nurse, 
supporting her chin upon her hands, a cigarette 
in her mouth, and that villain of a Moemoe 
lubricating her glossy brown back with a 
freshly opened tin of my Danish butter, into 
which he now and again thrust his fingers.” 


But this island of innocent, deceitful, 
genial, and altogether delightfully improper 
people, has its drawbacks. -Literally, as 
well as metaphorically, there are flies on 
the Niué natives. 


‘*You meet a native. He looks like a 
 sageanseneng oo figure composed of flies. As 
e passes he gives himself a vigorous brush 
with a branch he carries. You do the same. 
Two black clouds arise and assimilate, and then 
divide forces. If the native is a bigger man 
than you, he gets most.” 


Missionaries, too, have not been an un- 
mixed blessing to the South Sea Islanders. 
Mr. Becke has many good words to say for 
individual missionaries; but he is very 
severe on them in one matter. They insist 
that their converts shall wear clothes. 
Compulsory clothing has begotten con- 
sumption and other pulmonary disorders 
which have almost depopulated some of the 
islands. Wild Life in Southern Seas is 
not exclusively humorous. ‘Hino the 
Apostate” is as pathetic as anyone could 
wish. And here and there the author has 
inserted slabs of information— geographical, 
geological, and otherwise. These may be 
skipped by the judicious reader in search of 
amusement. But of amusement he will find 
plenty. For no one has written with such 

nowledge and humour of the Southern 


Seas since “The Earl and the Doctor” 


wrote South Sea Bubbles, and that must be a 
quarter of a century ago. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Prince of Wales: An Account of his 
Career, including his Birth, Education, 
Travels, Marriage, and Home Life; and 
Philanthropic, Social and Political Work. 
(Grant Richards. ) 


8 this elegant tome has been reviewed at 
length in the daily papers, we presume 
it has a — interest: literary merit it 
has none. It is a conscientious but tiresome 
narrative reconstructed from old newspaper 
articles, paragraphs. and memoirs, inter- 
spersed with venerable pictures and portraits. 
ere is a specimen sentence, a portentous 
announcement, taken at random. ‘ When 
dinner is over His Royal Highness gives a 
signal for smoking to begin, then an ad- 
journment is made to the large drawing- 
room.” The cover of the book is rather 
pretty. It would make a nice present for— 
say, a lady who keeps a Berlin-wool shop. 


A Dictionary of English. Authors. By R. 
Farquharson Sharp. (Redway.) 

Tue design of this book of reference is a 

happy one. Mr. Sharp treats of 700 living 

and dead British authors, and to each 

devotes from one to three columns of space, 


in which he gives as tersely as possible the 
leading facts of their apt ies, and a 
chronological list of their works and of the 


most important works about them. But the 
value of such a compilation must, of course, 
depend upon its absolute accuracy, even in 
minor details, and we regret to find that, 
judged by such tests as we have applied, 
Mr. Sharp is not, so far at least as literary 
history is concerned, absolutely accurate. Let 
us look, for example, at two sixteenth century 
writers. The first is Henry Vaughan. 
Mr. Sharp, in a half-column notice, spells 
the poet’s birthplace as Skethiog instead of 
Skethrog, and states that he matriculated at 
Jesus College, Oxford, in 1628. Probably 
he did not matriculate at Jesus at all; but 
if he did, it was certainly not in 1628, as 
he was then only six years old. Slips, 
ee but then a slippery biographical 
ictionary is not of much use. We turn to 
John Donne, and the errors become more 
magnificent. Mr. Sharp attributes to Donne 
two works which were not his. The Donne’s 
Satyr of 1662 was by his son, who was 
inconvenient enough to have the same 
Christian name; and The Collection of Letters 
of 1660 was edited by the same son and 
made by Sir Toby Matthews. A few only of 
the letters in it are of Donne’s writing. 
Then Isaak Walton cannot have edited an 
edition of Donne’s Poetical Works in 1779, 
for he had been dead the greater part of a 
century ; and we have some doubt whether 
Dr. Hannah did so in 1843 or Sir John 
Simeon in 1858. At any rate, those editions 
are not in the British Museum, nor have we 
come across them elsewhere. So far as 
living writers are concerned, Mr. Sharp 
appears to have obtained most of his in- 
formation from themselves : his list is fairl 
complete, but considering who are included, 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Francis Thompson, 
Dr. Grosart, and a good many others ought 








not to have been left out. We suppose that 
Mr. George Meredith did not fe Mr. 

to include am his novels one 
called Mary Bertrand which a Mr. Francis 
Meredith published in 1860. 


Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary. . Edited 
by David Patriek, LL.D., and Francis 
indes Groome. (W. & R. Chambers.) 


Tue sub-title of this book —‘‘ The Great of 
All Times and Ages ”—had been better 
omitted. Too many small men of the 
present time are included—men who have 
no pretensions to greatness. The volume 
contains eccentricities and flippancies which 
— frankly claimed as virtues by the 
itors : 


“The world’s Upper Ten Thousand, these 
mainly ; still, the lower, even the lowest, have 
not been wholly neglected. For we include 
assassins like Abd-ul-Hamid and Ravachol, 
knaves like Arthur Orton and Jabez Balfour, 
madmen like Herostratus and Nietziche, im- 
postors like Joseph Smith and Mme. Blavatsky, 
traitors like Pickle the Spy and Benedict 
Arnold, tagrag and bobtail—every other page 
offers examples.” 


But with all its faults, if these be faults, 
this Biographical Dictionary strikes us as 
being very well done. It is wonderfully 
comprehensive; and after testing a great 
many of the articles we can pronounce them 
both useful and accurate. Shakespeare 
receives 4} columns—the longest notice. 
Napoleon I. gets a quarter of a column 
less. Wordsworth has 3} columns. Nelson 
has 2} columns, Wellington the same. 
Voltaire 2 columns, Milton the same, Cowper 
the same, Mohammed the same. Cardinal 
Newman 1} columns, Ruskin the same. 
The entries are well up to date, though in 
their desire to make them so the editors 
describe Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Plays as having 
been published in 1897, whereas we still 
await them. On the other hand, it is grati- 
fying to find under the name of George 
Thomson, the friend of Burns, the reference, 
** See his correspondence, edited by Cuthbert 
Hadden, 1898.” Mr. Hadden’s book has 
just been published. Great families, as 
well as individuals, are treated; thus three 
useful and informing columns are given to 
the house of Stuart. Difficult notices which 
we have examined strike us as very 
justly written. Such a man as George Fox, 
the founder of Quakerism, affords a good 
test, and we find his career summarised 
sanely and fairly. We note that Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome is described, without 
further explanation, as “the founder of the 
‘New Humour.’” This is a meaningless 
statement even to his intelligent contem- 

raries; what will it be to posterity? 

Mr. Jerome had really founded a new 
humour in the serious sense of the words, 
we should not have expected his notice to 
be shorter than that of the saint of the 
same name. 

Of course there are omissions. Mr. B. 
W. Leader was as eligible for mention as 
scores of other living men who are given a 
place. We note also that John Thomas 
Smith, whose biography of Nollekens and 
topographical works on London entitled him 
to mention, is ignored, 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 
Toe Wark or THE WoRLDs. By H. G. Wetts. 


Henz in volume form is Mr. Wells’s narrative of the terrific attempt 
made by certain of the inhabitants of Mars to conquer this little 
world of ours. The story, as everybody knows, ran through 
Pearson’s Magazine last year, where, indeed, many read it who usually 
find serial fiction tiresome. Since then Mr. Wells has altered and 
re-written much of the story. The dedication runs thus: ‘‘ To my 
brother Frank Wells, this rendering of his idea.” (W. Heinemann. 
303 pp. 6s.) 


Tae Trrumpn or Dearnu. By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 


A TRANSLATION by Georgina Harding—the first English translation 
of this remarkable example of d’Annunzio’s genius. Ocertain 
passages have been toned il where the author’s point of view 
was a little too fresh for English readers. Zhe Triumph of Death 
has had a great vogue in Italy and France. (W. Heinemann. 
315 pp. 6s.) 


Dr. DumAny’s Wire. By Mavruvs J6xat. 


A TRANSLATION, by F. Steinitz, from the Hungarian. This is that 
bugbear of some readers—a story within a story. It begins with 
a railway accident, luridly described, in which the narrator saves 
the life of a millionaire’s son. The boy is carried to his father’s 
arms in Paris, and the same evening the millionaire tells the 
rescuer the history of his life. It begins on page 68 and continues 
until page 308, and is sufficiently surprising. But we do not care 
for this indirect method of making romances. (Jarrold & Sons. 
312 pp. 6s.) 


Joun Giipert, YEOMAN. By R. G. Soans. 


A romance of the Commonwealth. It is also a romance of Sussex ; 
as much, we fancy, because its exemplar, Lorna Doone, was a 
romance of Exmoor, as for any other reason. John Gilbert, 
Yeoman, writes the story in the first person, and is pleasantly 
archaic the while. ‘ Hath” for “has” and “wi’” for “with” 
and ‘‘o’” for “of” and “tis” for “it is”—these are among his 
verbal tricks. His bailiff was one Alfred. Mynns, which good 
Kentish cricketers may resent. There are plenty of hard knocks, 
both in battle and out of it, in the book; aye, marry, and there are 
comely wenches too. A pretty enough piece of Wardour-street 
romance for those that have leisure. (Warne & Co. 488 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Conression or SrEPHEN WHAPSHARE. By Emma Brooke. 


A NEw novel by the author of A Superfluous Woman is not lightly 
to be set aside. Here we have a woman who was more than 
superfluous—a positive hindrance—‘“ a woman with a dead soul.” 
Her husband (who tells the story) endured her for seven years, and 
then could endure her no longer; for another woman—a woman 
with a Hill-top soul—had come into his life. So he administered a 
double dose of chloral and spent the rest of his life in good works. 
(Hutchinson & Co. 297 pp. . 6s.) 


Miss Batmarne’s Past. By B. M. Croxer. 


A story of love, misunderstanding, sorrow, re-understanding, and 
love again. The hero is at first an engineer and ultimately a lord. 
The heroine is Rosamund of Romney Marsh. They are brought 
together not by a mad bull, but by a tramp, who does just as well. 
A facile, glib holiday book. According to one of the fly-leaves of 
the volume Mrs. ker’s novels now total sixteen. (Chatto & 
Windus. 325 pp. 6s.) 





Tue Fourtn Napo.eon. By Cuaries Bennam, 


A long-winded but very dexterous romance of modern political life 
in France. The hero is Walter Sadler, a young barrister, with a 
phenomenal resemblance to the first Napoleon. In the year 189—, 
weary and dispirited, he seeks Paris, and is there taken for a 
veritable Buonaparte and elevated to the dignity of king. The 
story gives his adventures among a company of unscrupulous 
intriguers. One needs a week’s holiday to read the book, but there: 
will be entertainment on the way. (Heinemann. 600 pp. 6s.) . 


Tue Gown AND THE Man. By Preston Sr. Grorce. 


An historical novel. The period, it is scarcely necessary to say, is 
Stuart. John Hampden’s denunciation of ship-money begins it, 
and the execution of Charles comes at the end. There is also one 
Colonel Cromwell. In the interim Puritanism is discussed as fully 
as any reader can want. A quiet, serious story. (Digby, Long 
& Co. 345 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Cepar Srar. By Mary E. Mann. 


A stupy of a wilful temperament. The heroine is Betty, who 
begins by having her own way as a child, and continues to have 
it until sorrow and suffering are hers. A charming book, 
beginning with good chapters of child life, and containing memor- 
able figures, notably Billy the curate and Betty herself. Betty 


(Hutchinson & Co. 347 pp. 6s.) 


is, indeed, quite a discovery. 


QUEENS AND KNAVES. By Cerra Nasa. 


Here we have modern life with a vengeance. The transpontine 
stage offers nothing more chromatic. It is the story of a wicked 
Jew, drawn strictly on accepted melodramatic lines, and his victims. 
Could his name be anything but Steinsen? There is the usual run 
of triumphant villainy, and then the downfall. What need to say 
more? (Digby & Long. 212 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Man 1n THE CueEocx Suir. By T. W. H. Dztr 


A work which, according to the publisher, “will be found to 
appeal to the masculine rather than the feminine reader ”’ ; because, 
‘“‘for once in a way, ‘Love’ plays but a small and subordinate 
part.” In place of ‘‘ Love” we have provincial humours, the 
punishment of fraud, and the restitution of rights. The man in the 
check suit is an unknown benefactor, of a kind familiar to the 
readers of Dickens. . If there is no distinction of style or thought in 
the book, there is plenty of compensating high spirits. (Jarrold 
& Sons. 317 pp. 6s.) 


A CHapTerR or ACCIDENTS. By Mrs. Hueu Fraser, 


A smart, worldly story of a widow’s infatuation for a young man 
whose debts and discretion bid fair for a long time to forbid him 
marrying either well or badly. In the end, or rather in the middle 
of the story, the worldly widow realises the hopelessness of her 
suit. ‘I’ve made a mistake; but I'll never make any more. I'll 
leave you alone to your heart’s content in future, and we’ll put up 
the shutters in the sentiment shop.” And they do, but meanwhile 
the author has started another love affair of a more idyllic kind, 
and in this case the shutters remain down. (Macmillan & Co. 
251 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Story or THE BEAvtiFrut Giri 
Wuo was Hartep sy Her Own 
Fatuer. Anp Orner Tarezs. By a BarRIsTER. 


Srx stories of wron conviction, quashed wills, attempted murder, 
conspiracy, &c. edo not know why “a Barrister” gives the 
stories such needlessly long titles. They are all named on the pattern 





of the first. (Horace Cox. 109 pp. 1s.) 
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By Mrs. Loverr CaMEron. 


Tuts is a simple, moving story by the author of Jn a Grass 
Country and A Soul Astray. The headings of the four of 
the story—Renunciation, Temptation, Degradation, Expiation— 
tell howe And it is all foreordained that Jenny Maxwell’s hair 
shall be sprinkled with grey, and that ‘no hospital in London,” 
“‘no poverty-stricken slum,” shall be without her ‘‘ gentle presence ” 
when the “lover of her youth” returns “very quietly one wet 
afternoon in November.” (F. V. White & Co. 302 pp. 6s.) 


Devit’s AppLEs, 





REVIEWS. 





Derelicts. By William J, Locke. 


(John Lane.) 


Tuts is a really fine novel. Its theme is mainly the sad one of two 
lives—one wrecked by crime, the other by illness aud misfortune— 
finding, rescuing, and protecting each other. Stephen Joyce is 
a man of education who has given way to the temptations of debt. 
He has committed fraud, and has suffered two years’ imprisonment. 
The story takes him upon his emergence from prison—hopeless, 
full of the profoundest self-contempt. It follows him in his painful 
quest for employment, and shows him in the direst straits of poverty 
befriended, to his amazement, by a little warm-hearted concert- 
singer. She coaxes up the dormant fires of ambition and self- 
confidence by the mere breath of her child-like and happ 

sympathy. Yvonne's relations to Stephen throughout the book 
are touched with the most delicate and gentle feeling. She is all 
pity, all trust, to this outcast, the struggles of whose weak 
will are so arduous. She becomes little by little the light of 
his eyes, yet in the most natural way in the world never looks on 
him as a lover. Thus she slips into marriage with his cousin, 
_Sooue and worthy ecclesiastic, consenting she scarce knows 
why : 


“* Yvonne would give any man her head, if he whimpered or 
clamoured for it,’ continued Geraldine, rising to her feet, ‘and then 
tell you in her pathetic way, ‘‘ But he wanted it so, dear.’’ And there 
isu’t a man living who would be good enough to Yvonne.’ ”’ 


What strikes one as of peculiar excellence is the skill with which 
Mr. Locke, in portraying the soft and sympathetic nature of Yvonne, 
has avoided the facile error of conveying that she is all an amiable 
passivity. When the final crisis arrives (the supreme crisis that 
calls for determinate action in all of us sooner or later in our lives), 
Yvonne, tender, yielding-natured as a child, takes her courage in 
both hands, and with not a qualm goes forth to inflict deadly pain 
on behalf of the man she loves. When she did not love, but merely 
liked and respected, she was passive, and allowed herself to be 
married to a man in whose society, after six months, she felt herself 
small, wicked, and bored. O to exch the dull routine of a 
cathedral town and rectory for a mated Ga old, easy, irregular 
Bohemianism of a concert-singer’s flat in town! ‘And, oh, Dina,” 
she confides to her intimate friend, ‘‘I should so much like to hear 
a man say ‘damn’ again!” 

A quotation from an interview with this friend will best illustrate 
Mr. Locke’s manner, and the situation at the rectory after Yvonne’s 
marriage with the Canon. 


““*T don’t think you would do very well married, Dina,’ says 
Yvonne. ‘ You are too independent. A woman has to give in so much, 
you know, and do so much pretending, which you could never do.’ 

‘And why pretend ss 

‘Oh, I don't know. You have to—in lots of things. I suppose we 
women were born for it. Men have all kinds of strange feelings, and 
they expect us to have the same, and we haven’t, Dina ; and yet they 
would be hurt and miserable if we told them so—so we have to pretend.’ 

Geraldine looked at her with an expression of pain on her strong face, 
and then she bent down—Yvonne was on a low stool at her side—and 
flung her arms about her. ‘Oh, my dear little philosopher, I wish to 
God you could have loved a man—and married him! That is happiness— 
no need of pretending. I knew it once—years ago. It only lasted a few 
months, for he died before we announced our marriage—no one has ever 
known. Only you, dear, now. Try and love your husband, dear; give 
him your soul and passion. It is the only thing I can tell you to help 


you, dear, Then all the troubles will go. Oh, darling, to love a man 
vehemently—they say it is a woman's greatest curse. 
greatest blessing of God on her.’ 


t isn’t; it is the 








holding her Kiend’s hand tightly.” “I never knew betore’-but God wil 
never bless me—like that.’”’ 
Nevertheless, Yvonne is blessed in the end. 
* * * * 
Weeping Ferry, and Other Stories. By Margaret L. Woods. 
(Longmans. ) 
In Weeping Mrs. Woods returns to the pastoral motive of 


Fi 

her first te lis book, A Village Tragedy. That she quite succeeds 
in recapturing the note of that poignant and uncompromising bit 
of we should hesitate to say; yet the Pye story is 
certainly, neither in structure nor setting, unworthy of its writer. 
Like its predecessor, the .tale in the quiet Midland country 
near Oxford, with its dungthh ‘tivee, and its elms, and its water- 
meadows. Long Marston, with its famous ferry, is the precise 
locality chosen. The landscape and the life it shrouds are treated 
in the delicately observant way so characteristic of Mrs. Woods. 
There is little or none of that atmosphere of mingled cay an. and 
pagan sensuousness which Mr. Hardy loves to throw about his 
peasants, the characters are plain country men and women, natural 
and life-like, full of the practical common sense so inevitable in a 
life where bread is won quite literally by the sweat of one’s brow. 
Both points of view are true; it is merely that one is Mr. Hardy’s, 
the other Mrs. Woods’. A touch of the uncanny is introduced in the 
old deaf Catherine, said to be a witch by the villagers, and resorted to 
for charms and spells. She it is who — Bessie with a so-called 
“love-charm” whereby to win back her lost gentleman lover. We 
confess that we should have liked the book better without the bit of 
superstition, a thing so difficult to render plausible in a novel, and 
surely at best disputable art. The love-story itself is well enough, 
although the hero, Geoffrey Meade, the young man lodging at the 
farm, and ostensibly ‘‘ reading,” is somewhat colourless. But to 
our mind the charm in the book is Bessie’s mother, the shrewd, 
tender-hearted, bustling, market-woman, with her capable hand 
and secret heart. Her colloquy with Tryphena, a child of whom 
we would gladly know more, is irresistible : 


‘«* Mrs, Vyne,’ said Tryphena imperiously. 
Elizabeth measured the dough on the board with her eye and pulled a 
bit off before she replied : 


* Yes, Miss a 

‘ Why is blue cheese blue ?’ 

Mrs. Vyne deposited the superfluous dough in the big red pan at her 
-. and powdered the remainder with flour. Then she answered 
mildly : 


‘ Some folks do say it’s the stuff that’s put in it.’ 

‘ But you don’t put stuff in yours, do you ?’ 

‘Oh, dear, no, Miss,’ and Mrs. Vyne smiled. 

ey ate cha 7 the dough several tim 

Mrs. Vyne e rolling-pin over the doug imes. 

‘ Other folks say it’s the land,’ she replied at length, with the same 

‘ But you e it the same when you were at the Meades, didn’t you ? 
So what makes it blue ?’ 

‘There’s folks do say ’tis the season of the year,’ returned Mrs. Vyne, 
carefully shaping the two balle uf her loaf; then clapping the smaller 
one firmly on to the larger, she added with sudden frank contempt: 
‘ But they none of ’em knows what they’re talkin’ about.’ ” 


Bessie Vyne’s story isa sad one. Her love-charm proved to be 
a poison, and she is found dead one wild night at the door of the 
witch’s cottage. She is well and patiently drawn throughout, yet 
we feel that the charm of the book is less in the narrative or the 
characters than in the background—the sentiment of the external 
things that gird in life. The scene where Bessie’s body is carried 
back to the farm is a fine bit of writing: 


‘‘At break of day they brought her home across the fields. The 
floods were no longer vapourously still under a grey sky. A fresh 
breeze bent the willows and hurried the surface of the water along in 
tiny crests that caught the light. An orange sunset shot up its ragged 
edges half-way to the zenith, and reflected itself on the distant water in 
obscure yellow. The body was laid on a low truck, which was just lon, 
enough for it, and covered with a sheet. Elizabeth dragged it an 
Catharine assisted with her hand on the shaft of the handle. Some- 
times she looked back, sometimes peered in Elizabeth’s face, with a look 
half sympathetic, half terrified.” 


The three shorter stories which make up the book call for little 
comment. “An Episode” has most stuff init. ‘ Miss Brighteyes 
and Mr. Queer” is on the verge of silliness. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


METHODICAL correspondent who has 

a passion for preserving literary odds 

and ends, and a capacity for finding them 

when needed, sends us the following ad- 

vertisement. It was forwarded wholesale 

through the post by Lewis Carroll at the 
end of the year 1893 : 


‘* For over twenty-five years I have made it 
my chief object, with regard to my books, that 
they should be of the best workmanship attain- 
able for the price. And I am deeply annoyed 
to find that the last issue of Through the 
Looking-Glass, consisting of the Sixtieth Thou- 
sand, has been put on sale without its being 
noticed that most of the pictures have failed so 
much in the printing as to make the book not 
worth buying. I ~~ all holders of copies 
to send them to eeors. Macmillan & Co., 
29, Bedford-street, Covent Garden, with their 
names and addresses ; and copies of the next 
issue shall be sent them in ex: . 

Instead, however, of destroying the unsold 
copies, I propose to utilise them by giving 
them away to mechanics’ institutes, village 
reading-rooms, and similar institutions where 
the means for purchasing such books are scanty. 
Accordingly, I invite applications for such 
ets, addressed to me, ‘care of Messrs. 
ve gael > ponsi 

sign y some res @ person, and 
should state how far they are able fo: buy books 
s themselves, and what is the average number 
0 ers. 

I take this opportunity of announcing that, 
if at any future time I should wish to com- 
municate anything to my readers, I will do so 
by advertising in the ‘agony’ column of some 
of the daily papers on the first Tuesday in the 
month, LEwis CARROLL. 

Christmas, 1893.” 


_ A coRRESPONDENT writes: ‘“‘I read with 
interest your ‘Book Reviews Reviewed’ 
columns every week; and it may interest 
some of your readers to know how Alice in 
Wonderland was received on its first appear- 


Every such application should | P 








ance. I cannot discover that its merits were 
fully perceived, or its success predicted, b 
any critic. The Zimes, reviewing the boo. 
among a dozen other Christmas books, gave 
high praise to Mr. Tenniel’s drawings, but 


concerning Lewis Oarroll’s text only re- 
marked that it was ‘ an excellent — of 
nonsense.’ The Spectator did not, I think, 


review the book at all on its first appearance. 
The Atheneum indulged, of course, in a 
little dragon-slaying : 

“This is a dream-story; but who can, in 
cold blood, manufacture a dream with all its 
loops and ties, and loose threads, and entangle- 


ments, and inconsistencies, and which 
lead to nothing, at the end of which Sleep’s 
most diligent pilgrim never arrives. Mr. 


Carroll has laboured hard to heap together 
strange adventures and heterogeneous combina- 
tions, and we acknowledge the hard labour. 
Mr. Tenniel, again, is square and grim and 
uncouth in his illustrations, howbeit clever, 
even sometimes to the verge of grandeur, as is 
the artist’s habit. We fancy that any real 
child might be more — than enchanted 
by this stiff, overwrought story.” 





In his sermon at Christ Church, Oxford, 
on Sunday morning, Canon Sanday, Mar- 
= Professor of Divinity, referred to the 

eath of Lewis Carroll. e quote a few 
words : 


“Might they not say that from their courts 
at Corist Church there had flowed into the 
literature of their own time a rill bright and 
sparkling, healthgiving, and purifying wherever 
its waters extended? ... They in that place 
knew how fully the man bore out the promise 
of his books. . . . They knew his fondness 
for children and what trouble he took to make 
them happier and better. But, most of all, 
they knew what was the fount and spring from 
which all these varied activities took their 
direction. They knew how behind them all 
there lay a deep background of religion—a 
religion severely quiet and retiring, like his 
character—a religion almost of the closet after 
the pattern of the Gospel.” 


Mr. Dodgson’s own manner as a preacher 
was earnest and slow. For several years 
he delivered the New Year sermon at St. 
Mary’s, Guildford. 





Lewis Carrott was as fortunate in his 
illustrations as any writer could be. Under 
any circumstances the Alice books would 
have won tremendous favour, but not a 
little of their popularity must, none the less, 
be due to Sir John Tenniel’s drawings. 
Artist and author have rarely been in such 
erfect accord. ain, in Zhe Hunting of the 
Snark, Mr. Henry Holiday is the poet’s very 
faithful and admirable ally, catching the 
spirit of the nonsense to perfection. His 
beaver, looking “‘unaccountably shy,”’ is the 
prince of beavers. And in Sylvie and Bruno, 
Mr. Furniss did some of his best work. 
One reason of this high level of excel- 
lence is undoubtedly Lewis Carroll’s interest 
and desire to have everything quite “right,” 
and according to his own ideas. Of no 
man may it more truly be said that until he 
was satisfied he was dissatisfied. 





By one of those curious and not un- 
common cnincidences, Lewis Carroll’s friend, 
the fither of the original Alice—Dean 








Liddell — died within four days of the 
author of the Wonderland books. Dean 
Liddell’s name will ever be associated with 
that of Dr. Scott, Jowett’s predecessor as 
Master of Balliol, for their invaluable 
lexicon. The fame of Liddell and Scott is 
inextinguishable. It may not here be out 
Fo pet nam au old story of Dean 
Liddell and an undergraduate. ‘‘ What 
Sophocles do you know?” the Dean asked. 
“Qh, I know all Sophocles,” was the 
answer. ‘Really! I wish I could say the 
same.” The victim began to translate 
“Where did you that from?” askea 
the Dean with reference to a ‘ howler.” 
“Oh, Liddell and Scott.” ‘ Then,” said 
Liddell with much gravity, “it was Dr. 
Scott’s doing and not mine.” 





France is just now offering the spectacle 
of M. Zola standing almost alone as the 
champion of justice. It is a fine thing when 
a man of age and reputation can place 
public spirit before private welfare. hen 
the champion is a writer literary men all 
over the world may justly feel proud. 





On this subject Mr. F. Norreys Connell 
writes: ‘‘MayI suggest that it would be 
a graceful act on the part of the literary men 
of Britain publicly to thank M. Zola for the 
splendid civic action he has lately taken? 

hough it be of little moment to us in these 
islands whether a Semite or Aryan should 
have sought to enrich himself at the expense 
of French militarism, surely it comes very 
near to our professional pride that the one 
great citizen who dares in the teeth of 

pular prejudice, at the imminent risk of 

is commercial ruin, to demand ‘ more 
light’ should also be one of the greatest 
living brothers of the pen. Traditionally, I 
am of the other party, but at this juncture 
I esteem it an | ae to sign myself M. 
Zola’s most Humble Admirer.” 





Meanwuite Bjérnsterne Bjérnson has 
written to M. Zola in terms of most enthu- 
siastic approbation : 


‘“‘ Very honoured Master,—How I envy you! 
How I wish that I were in your place, in order 
to be able to render to country and to humanity 
a service like that rendered by you! ... Be 
assured that Europe admires what you have 
done, even if everybody does not assent to 
everything that you have said. I have always 
held it as an opinion, for my part, that the work 
of a romance writer or @ t bears the same 
relation to himself personally as notes do to the 
bank whence they are issued, and which should 
have in hand securities corresponding to its 
deliveries. We now see that if your works are 
circulated all over the world to increase courage 
and enrich the heart of humanity, it is because 

ou are yourself a man of courage and of 
eart.”’ 





Mr. Davin Onreistm: Murray write, 
from Glan y Dow, Pensarn, near Saw a : 
“‘ By the courtesy of Mr. J. N. Maskelynes 
who has generously placed the Egyptian 
Hall and his lantern apparatus at my dis- 

I shall deliver a lecture on Sunday 
evening, the 30th January, on the Dreyfus 
case. By the aid of highly magnified photo- 
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graphic reproductions of the letter attributed 
to Captain Dreyfus and of the man’s real 
handwriting, I hope to prove to demonstra- 
tion that they could not by any possibility 
have been written by the same hand. This 
view is endorsed by twelve of the ablest 
experts now living. May I beg you to 
publish this letter, and to allow me to say 
that any person desiring to attend may 
receive a ticket of admission by sending to 
me a stamped directed envelope?” 





Tue approaching arrival of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling at the Cape—the poet must now 
be passing the Line—is exciting great 
interest in South Africa. It is pointed out 
that there are already many allusions in his 
works to this part of the world. At St. 
S'mon’s Town the “flat iron” described in 
“Judson and the Empire” in Many Inven- 
tions, founded on a famous incident on the 
Zambesi, is proudly shown. Mr. Kipling’s 
most striking South African verse is per- 
haps : 

‘* To the home of the floods and thunder, 

To her pale dry heaty blue— 
To lift of the great Cape combers, 
And the smell of the baked Karoo. 
To the growl of the sluicy stamp-head— 
To the reef and the water-gold, 
To the last and the largest Empire, 
To the map that is half unrolled ! ” 


In another place he speaks of the Cape’s 
vineyards, of its heath and lilies, and of 
Table Mountain; and in “The Native 
Born ” there is the mention of the “‘ Empire 
to the northward” and the allusion to the 
fashion in which the Cape Colony has 
changed owners—‘ Snatched and bartered 
of the free hand to hand.” We understand 
that the present is Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
second visit to South Africa. 





Apropos of the curious little slip in Dutch 
in Mr. Bryce’s South Africa, mentioned last 
week, it may be of interest to state that Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner for South 
Africa adheres to his determination to master 
the taal. Sir Alfred Milner is now taking 
lessons in Dutch with his private secre- 
tary twice a week from the Rev. Adrian 
Hofmeyr, of Cape Town. 





Tne quaintest comment upon the 
AcapEmy’s awards comes from Birmingham. 
A writer in the Birmingham Post refuses to 
believe in the existence of Mr. Phillips. 
“Is there,” he asks, ‘‘a real Mr. Phillips, 
or is it only the mystic name conferred ~ 
the AcapEmy on some ethereal and hopeless 
ideal? Does it cover a whole theory of 
‘excellence,’ concealed like the darker im- 
plications of ‘chops and tomato sauce’? Is 
it a pregnant mode of telling all the others 
that their work is but as nothingness? It 
behoves the Acapemy next to produce Mr. 
a as a guarantee of good faith.” 
Considering that Mr. Phillips is descended 
from the Birmingham Quaker family of 
Lloyd, Birmingham should know more of 
him. The local booksellers must look to it. 





Tue following extract from a letter, which 
we cut from Wednesday’s Chronicle, affords 





an instance of the woes of poets. In this 
case Mr. Stephen Phillips is the victim : 
‘‘Srr,—In a most able and ry poor oe 
my poems, which appears in to ’s Chronicle, 
cas are several misquotations, which I cannot 
allow to pass. One couplet is quoted thus: 
‘Fell; and existence lean, in shy dead-gray, 
Without steadily, starved it away ;’ 
Thus the second line is not only made into non- 
sense, but does not even scan. The lines should, 
of course, read: 
‘ Fell; and existence lean in sky dead-grey, 
Witholding steadily starved it away.’ ” 





To the foregoing complaint the Editor of 
the Chronicle appends the following apology : 
‘‘We greatly regret these misprints, but 
the fault is wholly our reviewer’s. As he is 
a distinguished critic, his ‘copy’ was fol- 
lowed by the printer without question, and 
in every instance it read as the words ap- 
peared in our columns.” But distinguished 
critics are precisely the gentlemen who most 
require to see a proof. They write badly, 
they do not spell very well, and at making 
extracts they are . 








Mr. Witu1amM Green isa bold man. He 
sends to the Morning Post the following 
letter : 

‘* How to see all the new books is a question 

of widespread interest. Readers peruse the 
criticisms in the papers, and then desire to see 
the books criticised in order to judge whether 
to purchase or to order from the library for a 
leisurely perusal. To see an attractive book is 
to desire either to read it carefully or to possess 
it. If readers wish to see all the new books 
they must unite in a society for this purpose. I 
should be glad to hear from those interested in 
the subject.” 
It is not clear to us why people should be 
enabled to see all the new books. They 
had better read the old ones. But if they 
must see them, why not enter a bookshop 
for the purpose? Although Mr. Green says 
that seeing a book is more an incentive to 
purchasing it than reading a review thereof, 
we imagine that his Society might not un- 
fitly be named ‘‘ The Society for Completing 
the Ruin of Booksellers.” 





We cut from the current Dome the fol- 
lowing striking little poem by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, a young and observant poet of 
London life : 


‘* THE PARALYTIC. 


‘* He stands where the young faces pass and 
throng ; 
His blank eyes tremble in the noonday sun ; 
He sees all life, the lovely and the strong, 
Before him run. 


** Eager and swift, or group’d and loitering, the 
Follow their dreams, on busy errands sped, 
Planning delight and triumph ; but all day 
He shakes his head.” 





Wuen Sir Walter Besant praises London 
on a platform—and he does this very often 
—he generally has the good fortune to pro- 
voke distinguished opposition. Not a 
ago he said that London is beautiful with 
such emphasis that his own chairman, Lord 
Rosebery, demurred. Last week, at the 
| College of Preceptors, he claimed so much 
‘for London’s brain that the Bishop of 











en tt rose and declared that London a 
produced comparatively few distinguish 

men of her own. The bishop quoted the 
opinion of Dr. Stubbs that London had always 
been the purse, seldom the head, and never the 


heart of land. And now the names of 
lots of distinguished Londoners are ar 
to newspaper offices. London prod ." 
Chaucer. Canning. Fox. 
Spenser. Lamb. Beaconsfield. 
Pope. Milton. Ruskin. 
Keats. Gray. Byron. 


Browning. Turner. 


It is true that many writers of great ability 
still elect to be born in the country; but 
they nearly all come to London to write the 
moment it is worth their while. 





A quaint and unexpected glimpse of 
Mark Twain is afforded in Mr. Alfred P. 
Hillier’s newly published Raid and Reform, 
in a chapter consisting of extracts from a 
diary kept by Mr. Hillier when he was a 
political prisoner in Pretoria. The prison 
life is minutely described by Mr. Hillier, 
and itis after describing some of his dis- 
comforts that he introduces the following 


passage : 

“Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain) visited us 
yesterday, and gave us a bright hour of his 
conversation. . . . He spoke of prison life as in 
many respects an ideal existence, the one he 
had ever sought, and never found—healthy, 
undisturbed, plenty of repose, no fatigue, no 
distraction—such a life as enabled Bunyan to 
write the Pilgrim’s Progress and Cervantes Don 
Quixote. . . . For himself, Mark Twain con- 
tinued, he could conceive of nothing better than 
such a life; he would willingly change places 
with any one of us, and, with such an opportunity 
as had never yet been offered him before, would 
write a book—the book of his life. Of course, 
some of us failed to look at it in this philosophic 
light, and he admitted that it was not always 
easy to discover the concealed compensation 
which invariably existed under apparently 
adverse circumstances. Still, this was such a 
clear case that he would assuredly, in the 
interview which he was to have with the 
President on the following day, endeavour to 
get our sentences extended. For Clement— 
one of the prisoners who improperly spelt his 
name with a ‘t’—descended, like himself, on 
the left-hand side from a long papal ancestry, 
he would endeavour to get thirty years.” 





In the new volume of the Edinburgh 
Edition of Stevenson (to which we shall 
return later) occurs this memorable sentence, 
in a letter from the novelist to a friend, 
concerning his method of work: “I am 
still ‘a slow study,’ and sit for a long while 
silent on my eggs: unconscious thought, 
there is the only method: macerate your 
subject, let it boil slow, then take the lid 
off and look in—and there your stuff is— 
good or bad.” The next volume of the 
Edinburgh Edition, which will also be. the 
last, will contain St. ves. 





InsEn’s seventieth birthday will be 


celebrated on March 20. On that day a 
complete nine-volume edition of his works 
in Chmet will be published in Berliti. 
Christiania, we presume, will adopt methods 
of its own. 
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Mr. Rosert Buowanan issues from his 
own depét in Gerrard-street, Soho, a cheap 
edition of Saint Abe and His Seven Wives. 
This poetical tale of Mormonism was written 
in 1870, “‘when” (writes Mr. Buchanan in 
a bibliographical note) ‘all the Cockne 
bastions of criticism were swarmi wi 


‘:... sh ooters on the look-out for the 
‘d——d tchman ’ who had dared to 
denounce Logrolling.” Mr. Buchanan 


recalls the kindly reception given to the 
book, alike for its poetry and humour, 
when it appeared anonymously. He writes: 
‘‘ The present is the first cheap edition of the 
book, and the first which bears the author’s 
name on the title-page .... I shall be quite 
to hear now, on the authority of the 
newspapers, that the eulogy given to St. Abe 
on its first appearance was all a mistake, 
and that the writer possesses no humour 
whatsoever.” 
We hope that Mr. Buchanan will have no 
such experience, but he still protests too 
much; he is too like the ‘‘fretful porpentine.” 
“Printed cackle about books,” he writes, 
“‘ will always be about as valuable as spoken 
cackle about them.” But the best spoken 
cackle about books is very good, and critics 
can but cackle their best. 





Mr. Epwarp Heron-At.en’s literal prose 
translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam and facsimile of the MS. in the 
Bodleian (H. 8. Nichols & Co.) is before us. 
After FitzGerald’s version this certainly is 
the most interesting contribution to Omar 
literature. Mr. Heron-Allen has worked 
long at his task, and it is presented with 
perfect order. The poem consists of 158 
quatrains, and some idea of how Fitz- 
Gerald (whom Mr. Heron-Allen always 
alludes to wrongly as Fitzgerald) worked 

ay be gathered from the two following 
Minas —tho 149th and 155th: 


** T desire a little ruby wine and a book of verses, 
just enough to keep me alive, and half a 
loaf is needful, 
and then, that I and thou should sit in a 
desolate place, 
is better than the kingdom of a sultan. 
If a loaf of wheaten-bread be forthcoming, 
a gourd of wiue and a thigh-bone of mutton, 
and then if thou and I be sitting in the 
wilderness— 
that would be a joy to which no sultan can 
set bounds.” 
From these twain FitzGerald produced his 
‘* A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 


Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow.” 





Mr. W. P. James, in his interesting 
literary notes in the St. James's Gazette, 
reminds us that the two most eminent men 
of letters whose centenaries fall this year 
are both Italian—Metastasio and Leopardi. 
The two-hundredth anniversary of Metas- 
tasio’s birthday is already over, for he 
was born on the January 6, 1698. An 
Englishman could hardly be expected to 
feel much excitement about it; yet Metas- 
tasio is well worthy to be had in remem- 
brance, even among ourselves, for the 
ae in the develop- 

pardi is a hundred 


important part he 
ment of opera. 





years nearer to us in time, and nearer than 
that in sentiment. The imism, however, 
which nowadays is a tachionable affectation 
of young novelists, was a bitter reality to 
the young Italian of ses who suffered 
= and ill-health his life and died 
ore 

sincere as was his oe, his poetical 
appeals to death did not prevent him ex- 
hibiting considerable alarm at the approach 
of cholera. His centenary falls on 5 une 29 
next. 





Mr. T. D. Suttrvay, writing in the 
Nation, offers reminiscences of Father 
Meehan, the author of Zhe Fate and Fortunes 
of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell and The 
Rise and Fall of Irish Franciscan Monasteries, 
and the friend of James Clarence Mangan. 
From a humorous poem, contributed by 
Father Meehan to the Nation many years 
ago, entitled “‘The Last Words of Zozi- 
mus,” we take some lines. Zozimus was 
an old blind ballad singer, whose stand was 
on Carlisle Bridge. This is how Zozimus 
asked to be buried : 


** One coffin and one horse iz quite enough, 

One mourning jingle will be ‘quantum 
suff,’ 

T’ll have no coronet to go before me 

Nor Bucepha-li-us that ever bore me, 

But put my hat, my stick, and gloves together 

That bore for years the very worst of weather, 

And, rest assured, in sperit will be there 

‘ Mary of Agypt’ and ‘Susannah’ fair, 

And ‘ Pharaoh’s daughter,’ with the heavenly 
blushes 

That tuk the drowning goslin from the 
rushes. 

I'll not permit a tombstone stuck above me, 

Nor effigy ; but, boys, if still yees love me, 

Build a nate house for all whose fate is hard, 

And give a bed to every wanderin’ bard. 

If gaynious yees admire, I have yees show it 

By giving pipe and porter to the Poet.” 





The Home University is a new monthly 
magazine embodying an educational experi- 
ment, which has evidently been conceived 
by a thoughtful mind. The editor declares 
that Zhe Home University is not a school 
book nor an encyclopeedia, nor a journal of 
science and literature, but that it partakes 
of the characters of all three. The general aim 
is to convey knowledge in such a way that it 
can be easily assimilated by home students, 
to whom the magazine is offered as “‘ the best 
substitute for university residence” which 
the editor can devise. No particular system 
in the arrangement of the contents of the 
magazine is adopted, or the only system is 
variety—the attempt ‘ to supply intellectual 
food in somewhat the same fashion as a man 
takes his daily meels.” Hence, in this first 
number, we have a “Chronology of the 
First Christian Century,” ‘“ Memoranda as 
to Greece,” ‘Schedule. of the Life and 
Times of John Milton,” “ Ana and the Table- 
Talk of Distinguished Men,” “Our Ambu- 
lance Class,” and much besides. TIllustra- 
tions are provided; and, indeed, expense 
does not seem to have been spared on this 
interesting publication. 





THis year we may expect an unusual 
supply of books dealing with cricket. A 
little volume of verses and drawings, with a 


he was forty years of age. Yet, | 


frontispiece of the late Sir Frank Lockwood, 
has, indeed, already appeared, although it 
is still winter. The success of K. 8S. Ranjit- 
sinhji’s work and the growing interest in the 
game are certain to induce other writers to 
turn to this subject. Mr. W. G. Grace is 
even now proceeding with his Reminiscences, 
and Mr. Horace Hutchinson is said to be 
engaged in compiling the history of the 
game. So long as young men do not prefer 
the literature of the game to the game itself, 
we do not see why books should not be 
written about it. 





A sEconD edition of Mr. Stephen Phillip’s 
Poems will be issued next week. In this 
edition several misprints which marred the 
first issue will be corrected, and we under- 
stand that Mr. Phillips has revised, and, 
at largely re-written his poem, “The 

e. 





Mr. Fisoer Unwin announces for the 
29th inst. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s My 
Life in Two Hemispheres. Sir Charles, we 
are informod, tells his story fully from the 
stormy days of his connexion with the 
Nation to the time when he became the 
Governor of a Crown Culony. The letters 
and conversations are a notable feature of 
the book. Among the writers of the former 
will be found Cardinal Newman, Thomas 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Father Matthew, Leigh 
Hunt, and Sir Henry Parkes. Interesting 
matter concerning Browning, John Stuart 
Mill, and the author of Dark Rosaleen is also 
given. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy lives now 
in retirement at Nice, but he still engages 
in lite ursuits, and is the general 
editor of the New Irish Library. 


Mr. Unwin also announces for the 29th 
Mr. J. F. Hogan’s The Gladstone Colony: 
an Unwritten Chapter of Australian History. 

Messrs. W. Tuacxer & Co. inform us 
that they have purchased from Messrs. 
Neville Beeman, Ltd. (who are giving up 
business as publishers), the following publi- 
cations: Zhe Nawal Pocket-Book, by W. 
Laird Clowes, the next edition of which 
will be ready on February 7 next; The 
Captain of the “Mary Rose,” by the same 
author; Zhe Rose of Dutchers Coolly and 
Wayside Courtships, by Hamlin Garland, 
and three new books by the same author to 
be published shortly ; and others. 











Mr. 8. A. Srrone, librarian to the House 
of Lords, will contribute to Longman’s Maga- 
zine for February an article based on the 
Duke of Devonshire’s papers at Chatsworth, 
showing the connexion between the sixth 
Duke and some of the leading writers of 
his day. In the article will appear for the 
first time a letter from Thackeray to the 
Duke, in which he sketches out the further 
fortunes of the leading characters of Vanity 
Fair after the close of the story. 





A yew work, called 4 Departure from 
Tradition, and Other Stories, from the pen 
of Miss Rosaline Masson, daughter of Prof. 





Masson, will be published immediately by 
Bliss, Sands & Co. wa 
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“LEWIS CARROLL.” 
Born, 1833; Drep, 1898. 


‘Iv I have written anything to add to those 
stories of innocent and healthy amusement that 
are laid up in books for the children I love so 
well, it is surely something I may hope to look 
back upon without shame and sorrow (as how 
much of life must then be recalled!) when my 
turn comes to walk through the valley of 
shadows.” 
These words were written in 1876 by 
Lewis Carroll in ‘“‘ An Easter Greeting to 
Every Child that -loves Alice.” And now 
his turn has come. Truly, he had no cause 
to feel anything but satisfaction. The world 
can show few writers who from first to last 
have used their talents so joyously, rae, ats 
and to such kindly purpose as Lewis ) 
Lewis Carroll’s best period lasted, roughly, 
from his thirtieth to his forty-fifth year. 
He began Alice’s Adventures Underground in 
July, 1862; he finished converting it into 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (abbreviated 
in the nursery to Alice in Wonderland) in 
1865; he published Phantasmagoria, which 
contained * Hiawatha’s Photographing,” in 
1869 ; he finished Through the Looking- Glass 
in 1871, and Zhe Hunting of the Snark in 
1876. After that came a decline. His wit 
was as keen, his brain as masterfully in- 
tricate, as ever; but simplicity left him. 
Indeed, he never again quite caught the 
simplicity of his first book. Alice in Wonder- 
land is an outpouring of inspired nonsense 
which flowed forth without hindrance and 
without perceptible impulse. But in Through 
the Looking-Glass we now and then hear the 
pump at work. The quality of the nonsense 
is no whit the worse; but simplicity is 
endangered. In Z'hrough the Looking- Glass, 
for example, there is the White Queen’s 
exposition of living backwards, and the 
theory advanced by Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee that Alice and themselves had 
no existence apart from the Red King’s 
dream—a perilous approach to metaphysics. 
Moreover, Zhrough the Looking-Glass is a 
— of chess, which is the sheer super- 
uity of cleverness. But Z'hrough the Looking- 
Glass is only a shade less admirable than 
its companion. Has it not the White Knight 
and the two Queens, Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, Humpty Dumpty, and the 
Walrus and the Carpenter? Has it not 
also the following passage, which has 
always seemed to us the perfect example of 
the higher foolishness ?— 
*** Crawling at your feet,’ said the Gnat.... 
‘ you may observe a bread-and-butter fly. Its 
wings are thin slices of bread and butter, its 
body is a crust, and its head is a lump of 
sugar.’ 
* And what does it live on ?’ 
* Weak tea with cream in it.’ 
P new yee J an into —— | 
‘Su it couldn’ any ?’ she suggested. 
¢ Then it would die, of pom bf 
‘But that must happen very often,’ Alice 
remarked thoughtfully. 
‘It always happens.’ ’’ 
We may, indeed, feel quite certain of the 
longevity of the Alice books. They belong 





to no one period, but to all. They touch 
nothing actual but human nature, and 
human nature is continuous and unchanging. | 
Alice is a matter-of-fact, simple «minded 


child, and the world is full of Alices, and 
always will be. Hence the assured popu- 
larity of her history. Again, in the manner 
there is no sense of antiquity, although 
some thirty years have rolled by, each 
bringing its modification to literary style. 
Lewis Carroll wrote as plainly and lumin- 
ously as he could; and we read and read 
and can think of no emendation whatever. 
The words are the best words in the best 
order. Of hardly any other humorist can 
it be said that in no instance do we ever wish 
his manner of narration altered. But Lewis 
Carroll was a merciless critic of himself 
and a tireless elaborator of his work, and 
he sent nothing forth until it was perfect. 

By his art Wonderland is made not less 
conceivable than Fairy Land. It is almost 
impossible to believe that there is not 
somewhere such a region, where dwell for 
ever the Cheshire Cat and the — hg 
the Gryphon and Humpty Dumpty, the 
Red Knight and the ‘Duchess. They 
have each and all an individuality ; and 
they are at once so mad and so reasonable: 
as real and recognisable as the people 
in Dickens. Partly it is Lewis Carroll’s 
favourite trick of finding fun in pedantic 
literalness that persuades us. Again, 
the illusion is assisted by the — 
with which the stories open. Alice in 
Wonderland has no preamble, there is no 
laboured description, we are in Wonder- 
land in a moment, before there is time | 
to think about the pinch of salt with which 
to season the exaggeration. These are the 
first words: ‘‘ Alice was beginning to get 
very tired of sitting by her sister on the 
bank, and of having nothing to do,” and 
then, on the third page, Alice has followed 
the white rabbit down the burrow. Again, 
in Through the Looking Glass, the beginning 
is immediate: ‘ One thing was certain, that 
the white kitten had had nothing to do wi 
it—it was the black kitten’s fault entirely,’ 
and so on. ; 

Alice in Wonderland has been translated 
into at least three European languages— 
French, German and Italian—but without 
much success. Each country has its own 
humour and cares little for borrowing. In 
the title, at any rate, the German version 
bears the palm for conciseness: Alice’s 
Abentewer im Wonderland. The French and 
Italian are almost forbidding: Aventures 
@ Alice au Pays des Merveilles and L’ Avventure 
@ Alice nel Paese delle Meraviglie. The two 
Alice books together were converted to stage 
— some few years ago by Mr. Savile- 

larke, and the little play had an auspicious 
career both in London and the provinces. 
Lewis Carroll took the keenest interest in 
this dramatic version—the stage, indeed, 
was among his hobbies—and when the 
company was at Brighton he journeyed 
thither and played fairy god-father (his 
favourite réle in life) to some of the little 
performers. At that time a discussion was 
going forward in the papers concerning the 
ea movement to make it illegal for 
children of less than ten years of age to 
appear on the stage, and Lewis Carroll, in a 
letter to the St. James’s Gazette, referring 
especially to a meeting of ladies in favour of 
the movement, contributed to it. The views of 


zealous for their happiness are peculiarly 
interesting. Here are extracts from his 
letter, which was entirely opposed to the 
projected measure : 
edt t yesterday afternoon at Brighton, 
where for five Rioues’ & — the society of 
three exceedingly happy thy little girls, 
aged twelve, ten, and seven. We paid three 
visits to the houses of friends; we spent a lon 
time on the pier, where we ... invest. 
ies in every mechanical device which ia- 
vited such contributions and promised anything 
worth having, for body or mind, in return; 
we even made an excited raid on headquarters, 
like Shylock with three attendant Portias, to 
a bor of choleite-dge--a8iih 's dpneenie 
a box of choco Ww) a ic 
machine hed refused te render. “I that that 
anyone who could have seen the vigour of life 
chick taay enjouel eweytng, Gueker maalh 
ey enj eve » or small, 
that came in their way—who could have 
watched the younger two ing races on the 
Pier, or have heard the fervent exclamation of 
the eldest at the end of the afternoon, ‘ We 
have enjoyed ourselves !’—would have 
with me that here, at least, there was no 
excessive oo strain,’ nor any imminent 
of ‘ results’! ... A drama, 
written by Mr. Savile-Clarke is now 
played at Brighton; and in this (it is 
* Alice in be gees 4 be go children have 
been engaged. . . . The been acting eve 
night this week, and tuotoe on the day fore 
I met them, the second performance lasting 
till half-past ten at night, after which they got 
up at seven next morning to bathe! That such 
{parently severe work should co-exist with 
ooming health and buoyant spirits seems at 
first sight a paradox; but I appeal to anyone 
who has ever worked con amore at any subject 
whatever to support me in the assertion that, 
when you really love the subject you are work- 
ing _t the ‘ physical strain’ is a — nil ; 
it is o when working ‘against the grain’ 
that eng aie is felt; and I believe the appa- 
peel oy sa postr idhy lepdiy e> by the fact that 
a ‘or acting is one of the 
of human nature, that vhildeen aon it 
nearly from infancy, and that, instead of being, 
as these ies imagine, miserable drudges 
who ought to be celebrated in a new ‘Cry of 
the Children,’ they simply rejoice in their work, 
‘even as a giant rejoiceth to run his course.’ ” 


From one who could write and believe : 


‘« Ah, happy he who owns that tenderest joy, 
The heart love of a child! ”— 


these are striking words. 
With The Hunting of the Snark (1876), 
which, although to most persons it seems 
more fitted to adult intellects, was dedicated 
by the author to a child, and frequently 
auirgesses by him to children, Lewis Carroll’s 
est period came to an end. Of this classic 
of comic verse it is hard to speak. No one 
has ever had a dream less coherent, less 
—- Indeed, it may be said of Lewis 
Carroll that, above all men, he had the art 
of dreaming witha pen. His t colleague 
as a pomnccen susine—iwesd Yeae<aeiie 
be foolish enough, but always with direction 
and with responsibility. Lewis Carroll, as 
does the am when asleep, took the line of 
least resistance. From The Hunting of the 
Snark illustrations have been excavated, by 
leader writers and politicians, for every 
kind of purpose; but the meaning of the 
complete work eludes us, and will elude. 
Because there is none. It is simply fooling, 





a man so fond of children and so passionately 








the best fooling on record. y, indeed, 
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seek a meaning in a poem, when the preface 

to ais Malin tel « penmge ak this, in 

explanation of the line : 

‘‘Then the bowsprit got mixed with the rudder 
sometimes ”’ ? 

‘‘The Bellman, who was almost morbidly 

sevsitive about , used to have the 
bowsprit unshi once or twice a week to be 
revarnished, and it more than once happeued, 
when the time came for ing it, that no 
one on board could remember which end of the 
ship it belonged to. They knew it was not of the 
slightest use to appeal to the Bellman about 
it—he would only refer to his Naval Code, and 
read out in etic tones Admiralty Instruc- 
abasipal ot ts gunanlly-entek te Se bebe 
un —so it ended in its bei 
fastened on, rote 6 atgpeecta the rudder. The 
helmsman used to stand by with tears in his 
eyes; he knew it was all wrong, but, alas! 
Rule 42 of the Code, ‘ No one shali speak to the 
Man at the Helm,’ had been completed by the 
Bellman himself with the words, ‘and the Man 
at the Helm shall speak to no one.’ So remon- 
strance was impossible, and no steering could 
be done till the next ishing day. ring 
these bewildering intervals the ship usually 
sailed backwards.” 
The resemblance in one of the illustrations 
to Dr. Kenealy, the Claimant’s advocate, 
led some people at first to seek for a parable 
of the Tichborne Case.* Others have said 
that the Snark is popularity—‘“a boojum 
you see.” But the story that the poem 
grew out of that line— . 


** For the Snark was a boojum you see ”— 


which one “day flashed into the author’s 
brain, is the best explanation of all. In 
workmanship, Zhe Hunting of the Snark is 
a miracle of dexterity. 

After The Hunting of the Snark came 
a lull. Then there appeared, in 1883, 
Rhyme? and Reason? practically a reprint 
of Phantasmagoria and the Snark; A Tangled 
Tale (1885), a mixture of mathematical 
problems humorously onunciated, which 
were printed first in the Monthly Packet; 
The Game of Logie (1886), Sylvie and Bruno 
(1889), and, later, its second part, a whimsical] 
medley comprising a story of modern life, a 
little exquisite nonsense—for example : 


‘He thought he saw a Banker’s Clerk 
Descending from the "bus : 
He looked again, and found it was 
A Hippopotamus. 
‘If this should stay to dine,’ he said, 
‘There won’t be much for us’ ”— 
and much theology. Sylvie and Bruno, 
which grew from a little story contributed 
to Aunt Judy by Lewis Carroll in 1868, was 
received with some disappointment, owing 
to the habit that readers have of demanding 
a favourite author to cut all his wares from 
the same piece. The theology was resented, 
not because it was not good—many of the 
passages are indeed beautiful and dictated 
by rare wisdom—but because it was con- 
sidered to be out of place. Lewis Carroll, 
however, had grown to be of another 
opinion, and the two Sylvie and Bruno 
volumes were his favourites among his 
work. In the same Easter greeting from 
which we have quoted at the head of this 
article he wrote (in 1876) : 


_“‘I do not believe God means us to divide 
into two halves—to wear a grave face on 








Sunday, and to think it out of place to even so 
much as mention Him on a week-day. 
you think He cares to see only kneeling . 

and that He 


& 


His ears as the grandest anthem 
rolled up from the ‘dim religious 


ight’ of 
some solemn cathedral ? ” - 
Lastly came, in 1896, the first part of 
Symbolic Logic, in which the young student 
is offered quite the most fascinating series 
of sorites ever Fp roa where it is 


proved beyond a among other 
things, that ‘‘No Hedgehog takes in the 
Times.” 


Lewis Carroll has had many imitators— 
some quite shameless, and none worthy to 
stand ide him. They were, of course, 
doomed to failure, since they had neither 
his temperament nor his motive. Lewis 
Carroll, whose attitude to children was more 
devotion than mere affection, app i 
even to adoration, was not a profession 
author: he was a kindly playmate of little 
people, and he wrote Alice in Wonderland 
to give pleasure to two friends, the little 
daughters of Dean Liddell, one of whom— 
the original Alice—is now Mrs. Hargreaves. 
It was published that others might share 
that pleasure. Of not many of the diligent 
writers who have attempted to reap in the 
same field can it be said that their stories 
proceeded from a similar impulse. Indeed, 
the failure of the many imitations of Alice is 
another proof that good work must come 
from within, must be born of the author’s 
own individuality. There has been, and can 
be, but one Lewis Carroll. To borrow his 
formule is not to reconstruct himself. 

Lewis Carroll in private life was the Rev. 
Charles Lutwidge gson, of whom we 
have hitherto said nothing, in accordance 
with his wish that his two characters should 
be kept apart. One proof of this desire is 
to be found in the letter which he wrote 
when, in 1888, Mr. R. H. Caine, the editor 
of a collection of humorous verse, asked 
him for permission to include certain of 
Lewis Carroll’s pieces in that volume. Mr. 
Caine received this reply : 

“ Mr. C. L. Dod, to say, in reply to 
Mr. Caine’s letter Sorined i aputinn tak he 
had never put his name to any such pieces as 
are named by Mr. Caine. His published 
writings are exclusively mathematical, and 
would not be suitable for such a volume as 
Mr. Caine proposes to edit.” 

inst this rebuff might be placed the 
following letter to a child (written in 1875) 
wherein the gulf existing between the two 
personalities is at once emphasised and 
removed ; but it must be remembered that 
Mr. Dodgson would do for a child what he 
would not do for anyone else : 

6s dear en,—I want to e in to 
you x he I Tid mot call yesterday. I yen 
to miss you, but you see I had so many conver- 
sations on the way. I tried to explain to 
the people in the street that I was going to see 
you, but they wouldn’t listen; they said the 
were in a hurry, which was rude. At last 1 
met a wheelbarrow that I thought would attend 
to me, but I couldn’t make out what was in it. 
I saw some features at first. Then I looked 
through a telescope and found it was a a coun- 











tenance; then I looked through a 
and found it was a face! I thought it was 
rather like me, so I fetched a large looking- 

to make sure, and then to my great joy I 
found it was Me. We shook hands, and were 


just ing to talk when Myself came up 
and joined us, and we had quite a pleasant 
conversation. I said, ‘Do you remember when 
we all met at Sandown?’ And Myself said, 
‘It was very jolly there; there was a child 
called en,’ and Me said, ‘I used to like 
her a little. Not much, you know-only a 
little.’ Then it was time for us to go to the 
train—and who do you think came to the station 
to see us off? You would never guess so I 
must tell you. They were two very dear friends 
of mine, who happened to be here just now, 
and beg to be allowed to sign this letter as your 
affectionate friends, Lkwis CARROLL and C,. L. 
Dopason.” 


Mr. m was born in 1833, the son 
of a well-known Churchman, Archdeacon 
Dodgson. He proceeded to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and in 1854 graduated with « first 
in mathematics. In 1861 he was 
elected Senior student of his college, and 
in the same year became Mathematical Lec- 
turer, a post he held until 1881. In 1861 
he also took orders. His mathematical works 
were numerous and valuable, although his 
championship of Euclid against more modern 
systems of metry is held by many 
to be fantastic. Mr. Dodgson had many 
of the eccentricities which so often 
accompany proficiency in his particular 
science, and many stories are told of 
him at Oxford. e was a very watchful 
guardian of Oxford’s honour, and used occa- 
sionally to put forth a whimsical pamphlet, 
in which some phase of the university’s 
well-being was examined. These produc- 
tions were always witty and marvellously 
ingenious. Mr. Dodgson was shy and 
reserved, a resolute celibate, a man of few 
friends but fit, and the patron saint of 
children. Incidentally we might mention that 
he liked them all to be familiar with Lewis 
Carroll’s writings. His hobbies, after mathe- 
matics, which he looked upon both as work 
and play, were photography and the stage. 
His photographs of children must be well- 
nigh countless. Mr. N—as sage, as 
wit, and as saint—will be mourned b 
those that knew him, as Lewis Carroll wi 
be mourned by readers all the world over. 


“LEWIS CARROLL” AT OXFORD. 


My earliest sight of ‘Lewis Carroll” 
was when, as a freshman, raw and 
abashed, I had once the honour of sitting 
opposite him at dinner. With all a 
boy’s nervousness at dining for the first 
time at a college “high table,” in utter 
ignorance of the allusions which filled the 
taik, and tortured by a desire to escape to 
more congenial society, I found huge conso- 
lation in the fact that now I was regarding 
with my own eyes a god of my childhood. 
To one fresh from a very different place, and 
not yet habituated to the real Oxford, he 
seemed the living embodiment of the old 
Oxford of a boy’s fancy. I desired to attend 
his lectures till I found that he was a 
mathematician. Dreary people in his own 
college, when questioned concerning their 
great man, confessed to having lived in 
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ignorance that a prophet was among them. 
To certain he was simply an old mathe- 
matical tutor; to others a great name in 
letters which they had never connected with 
a local habitation; but to none was his 
figure noticeable. Few of Oxford’s famous 
men have been so unconspicuous in her 
midst. Froude was constantly to be 
observed ; even Walter Pater was known 
by sight to a large part of the under- 
graduate world; but I scarcely remember 
to have seen ‘‘ Lewis Carroll” half a dozen 
times in the street. 

In a sense he was the most old-world of 
all the elements in the place. The Oxford 
of ecclesiastical bustle and honest doubt, of 
Newman and Mark Pattison, of Arnold and 
Clough, though actually earlier in time, was 
years later in sentiment. And what shall I 
say of all that fills the gap between—the 
days of the new Liberalism, the ssthetic 
craze, the University Extensionist, the times 
which have “learnt a stormy note of men 
contention-tost, of men who groan,” and are 
given over to many new things? The world 
of “‘ Lewis Carroll” was ages removed from 
this. Though full of the wide human 
nature which delights in all things contem- 

rary, his aiok alike in its piety, its 
ingenuities and its humours, belonged to 
an earlier and quieter world. His flute 
never lost “its happy country tone.” 
His Oxford was sleepy and early Victorian, 
a haunt of people who played croquet and 
little girls with short frocks and smoothly 
brushed hair and quaint formal politeness. 
It seems to me that the exact subtlety of the 
humour of the “ Alice” books could never 
be caught again, for the sleepy afternoon 
air, the quaint grace and the mock dignity 
are all the property of an elder and vanish- 
ing world. 

In Oxford his works enjoyéd a surprising 
popularity, and formed the storehouse for 
undergraduate nicknames. In my own day 
it even became the fashion for a man to set 
them in foolish paradox by the side of 
Shakespeare when incautiously questioned 
on his preferences in letters. Zhe Hunting 
of the Snark was popularly supposed to con- 
tain all the metaphysics in the world. I 
once heard a distinguished college authority 
explain his course of lighter reading during 
one vacation. ‘The first week,’ he said, 


“T read Sylvie and Bruno.” “ And then?” 
some one asked. ‘And then,” he said, “I 
read the Second Part.” ‘And then?” 


“And then,” he murmured in doubt— 
“then,” brightening up, “ah, then, I went 
back to Through the Looking- Glass.” 

J. B. 


THE EDINBURGH ON MR. KIPLING. 


Tue most serious and comprehensive criti- 
cism of Mr. Kipling that has yet appeared is 
to be found in the new Edinburgh. The 
writer has looked with a friendly but. dis- 
criminating eye upon the twelve books that 
now stand to Mr. Kipling’s name,. and has 
come to certain interesting conclusions. He 
does not attempt to place their author—that 
would be too bold—but he says words which 
he hopes may help Mr. Kipling’s fluid state, 
ee crystallisation. Let us look at the 
article. 





The critic begins with a definition of 
literature, which for ordinary working pur- 
péses will suffice. The sum of it is this: 


1. Books containing mere records 





of material facts, valuable only for Not 
their accuracy, without regard to ( literature. 
form or expression. 

2. Books containing records of 
facts of eral human interest, Outer 
history, obeervation of life, &c. ” 


either drawn up with some circle of 
to form, or pervaded by interest of literature. 
expression. 

3. (a) Books dealing with facts, 
or ideas of general and permanent 
human interest, in which form and I 
expression are essential qualities ; | Par apd t 
and (b) books dealing with subjects literatur 
of little inherent interest, but which _ 
are remarkable for perfection of 
form and expression. J 


The bulk of Mr. Kipling’s work, it is 
then decided, comes within the outer circle, 
the clause ‘observation of life” having 
been inserted for his benefit. 


‘‘For of the many remarkable qualities in 
Mr. Kipling’s publications, the most remarkable 
of all is the extraordinary faculty of observa- 
tion which they display. - Nothing he 
comes in contact with seems to escape hi 
notice; and, while still a young man, he gives 
one the impression in his books of having lived 
two or three lives, and lived them pretty 
thoroughly. ‘Choses Vues’ might be the 
general title for a great deal of his work; with 
the important addition that he not only sees 
me himself, but he makes the reader see 

em.’”’ 


The critic turns then to the examination 
of some of the stories which best illustrate 
this gift of observation; finding much 
praise to give them, although never allow- 
ing them to win to a higher place than the 
outer circle. — 

The Light that Failed and Captains Cour- 
ageous are next disposed of, and the Jungle 
Books reached. We agree with the critic in 
considering these Mr. Kipling’s most won- 
derful accomplishment, and his two works 
most likely to retain a permanent place in 
literature. Says the reviewer : 


“He has attempted nothing less than to 
project himself, in po eae into the beast 
mind, to put things as might put them 
had they the faculty of intelligible expression. 
The imaginative power which he has brought 
to this task is cali extraordinary ; how extra- 
ordinary we do not become fully aware till we 
come to those passages, here and there, in 
which human — intervene in the story, 
as the father and mother and child doin the nar- 
rative of Rikki-tikki-tavi, the mongoose. . . . 
The individuality of the animals is admirably 
kept up; the author has stamped their 
characters and names on them; we shall 
always think of the tiger as ‘Shere Khan,’ 
and of the black panther as ‘ Bagheera.’ The 
rules and laws among the animals as to hunt- 
ing and killing impress one as what might 
really exist in some crude but understood form 
among them; and, indeed, the ‘ water truce,’ 
when the drought became such as to nearly dry 
the river and make water scarce, may pen 
be said to be founded on fact. The animal 
idea of fire as ‘the red flower,’ of the rifle- 
bullet as ‘the stinging-fly that comes out of 
the white smoke,’ of spring as ‘the time of 





new talk,’ are all remarkable instances of the 
author’s power of putting himself, in imagina- 


inst much of the poetry is brought 
the charge of hasty, slap-dash writing— 
though we cannot agree that ‘“‘ McAndrew’s 
Hymn” and “Tomlinson” suffer in this 
way—and its slang is alsodeprecated. This 
is the sum of the matter: 


“That Mr. Kipling can rise to the higher 
level of poetry he has shown us every now and 
then in such as ‘ L’Envoi,’ and ‘ Kabul 
Town,’ and ‘The Legend of Evil’ (first section), 
and ‘ Mandalay,’ and that grand little poem, 
‘Lest we forget,’ which a short time since sent 
a thrill —— the length and breadth of 
England. And perhaps the glorious racket of 
‘The Bolivar’ and chivalrous climax of ‘ East 
and —— ; re avail to keep egg? such cl 

tively short poems, in spite of roughness 
Of style and execution. But, taking his verse 
compositions altogether, one may say that the 
author has just let us see that he might be a 
poet if he would, but has done but little yet 
towards a serious achievement of the position.” 


And so we reach the conclusion of this 
inquiry. The critic is of opinion that 
almost anything is within Mr. Kipling’s 
power if he will cease to “play to the 
gallery.” In short: 


‘*If he wishes for future fame, for a per- 
manent place in the world’s library, we believe 


his | he has it within his choice, if he would ang 
t, 


work seriously and aim at giving us his 
instead of being content to please and interest 
us for the moment. If he prefers the latter 
way of i his genius, his own genera- 
tion may have no reason to complain—it is a 
most brilliant Variety entertainment, and never 
seems to flag fora moment; but in that case 
future generations will not hear much of bim, 
unless it may be in this way—that with his 
varied interest in life and his ubiquitous habits 
he has, perhaps, the best chance of all men 
living of ultimately becoming a Solar Myth.” 


PARIS LETTER. . 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


Tue ‘‘ Mercure de France” is the ostentatious 
protector of minor poets. But in Paris 
the minor poets have no chance. Nobody 
reads them, nobody reviews them; they 
alone take themselves seriously. 

M. Pierre Louys adequately displayed the 
bent of his narrow and distinguished talent 
in his classical study Aphrodite. One may 
question the value of such a tour de force, 
but the achievement is a considerable one. 
M. Louys is a nineteenth century pagan— 
oh, but a real pagan such as not even the 
pagans themselves dreamed of. When a 
gentleman of modern times turns his back 
upon eighteen centuries of Christian civilisa- 
tion, and plunges devoutly into the worship 
of the gods, he usually makes his confession 
of faith with an ardour that leaves nothing 
to be desired. As far as I can see, modern 
paganism is mere deification of the courtesan. 
Not that one need journey so far backwards 
as Greece and the pagan deities for that. The 
article in latter-day Paris enjoys unlimited 
consideration. A host of geniuses from the 
days of Baudelaire to our own are occupied in 
hymning her praises. Such edifying half- 
penny papers as Ze Journal are maintained 
exclusively in her interests; to which even 





tion, in the place of the brute mind.” 





middle-aged Academicians like Coppée, to 
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say nothing of MM. Catulle Mendés, 
Richepin, Léon Daudet, Marcel Prévost, 
&e., are proud to contribute, all wield a 
pen herein steeped in the same ink for her 
entertainment. . 

Four-and-twenty centuries to come another 
erudite and investigating mind like that of M. 
Pierre Louys may be tempted to reconstruct 
for another, and, let us hope, austerer civi- 
lisation, a picture of this gallant high life. 
We may venture to predict that he will 
hardly, if he sticks to and the news- 
papers and the fiction of the hour, succeed 
in producing anything so poetical as M. 
Louy’s Chansons de Bilitis. To the mere 
Philistine, who cares not a jot for the pootry 
of paganism, and who thinks the world 
the better for the introduction of Christian 
chastity, such literature, however fine and 
delicate, is both nauseous and monotonous. 
An entire volume ona single theme indicates 
morbidness of concentration of interest few 
of us, happily, are capable of. If you 
have read the book through at a single 
sitting, as I did, you feel you would 
like to go abroad into the clean woods 
and play for several days with little chil- 
dren or nice innocent animals, who know 
neither Latin nor Greek, and have many 
things else to think of besides an unhealthy 
revival of pagan sensuality. As if our 
own were not more than enough ! 

M. Louy’s prose is highly polished, of 
a simplicity too self-conscious, with a 
rhythmic wave which is charming, and a 
delicacy of colour to suit the high rer- 
fection of form. In a word, he is an incom- 
parable artist. Lacking in sense of humour 
and irony, he has not the art of an 
Anatole France of giving vitality and a 
personal spell to his erudition. He never 
rises above the coldly sensuous. The bent 
of his tulent leaves us in some doubt of the 
utility of a classical education. Indeed, 
there are times when the troubled and 
exasperated reader is inclined to ask him- 
self if humanity would not be improved by 
the suppression of all education, or rather 
the art of reading and writing, for a while. 

Of these songs of Bilitis there are but few 
which are not devoted to the usual details 
of a courtesan’s existence. Perhaps the 
prettiest is the cradle song : 


‘«The woods are palaces built for thee alone, 
which I have given thee. The pine trunks 
are the columns; the high branches are the 
vaults. Sleep. That he may not awaken thee, 
I would sell the sun to the sea. The breeze of the 
dove’s wing is not so light as thy breath. 
Daughter of mine, flesh of my flesh, thou wilt 
say when thou dost open thy eyes if thou 
wouldst the plain or the town, or the mountain 
= moon, or the white procession of the 
g Teg 


The poet Henri de Régnier also chaunts 
under the winged protection of the French 
Mercury. His last volume is in prose, 
a collection of extravagant tales—Za Canne 
de Jaspe. They are cleverly written, with 


distinction and some grace. But—and 
here we may call on the pagan gods 
for enlightenment, since M. de Régnier 


is another neo-pagan—what does it all 
mean? Not that we are before a mystifica- 
tion like Poe’s. A writer who can write so 
lucidly and so well of the sea should give 





us stories of a solider value than these, and 
even the fantastic can leave a definite im- 
ression. But here no impression whatever. 
ow and then a neat and witty definition. 
Then the reader hopes. Again, a really 
fine description in the most see prose. 
The reader expands, and cheerfully turns 
the page. Lo! neither sense, nor pro- 
priety, nor the vaguest semblance of mean- 
ing or idea, and the offended reader yawns, 
and laments with Solomon the excessive 
roduction of literature. This is what M. 
e Régnier can do when he has a mind to 
make himself understood : 


‘*T have seen all the sea’s faces: her morning 
visage of childhood, her mid-day face stream- 
ing with ld, her Medusan mask of the 
evening, and her formless aspect of night. After 
the slyness of the temporary lull comes the 
vehemence of the tempest. A god inhabits the 
changing waters. Sometimes he rises, clutching 
the mane of the waves and the long locks of 
sea-weed, with the rattle of the wind and the 
roar of the surge. He is fashioned of foam and 
spray. His mysterious hands contract in claws, 
and standing with his water-spout torso, his 
cloak of mist, his visage of cloud, and his eyes 
of lightning, he raises his prestige from in- 
numerable waves and storms, shattered in the 
monstrous howling of surge, shouted down by 
wide jaws, and torn by nails, he succumbs in 
the crush of his fall, and relives in the spume of 
his own fury.” 

Golo, by M. Pol. Neveux, reprinted 
from the Revue de Paris, is a dull and 
melancholy country novel, the study of a 
carpenter’s apprentice who is seized for the 
standing army of France, and goes away to 
China and elsewhere, in love with an un- 
interesting peasant girl, who declines to 
wait five years for his return. He comes 
back to find her married, breaks his heart, 
takes to drink, and commits suicide. The 
book is well-written, but nobody awakens 
the faintest interest or sympathy. 

H. L. 








THE BOOK MARKET. 


REMAINDERS. 


E published last autumn an article on 

‘* Remainders,” which excited some 

interest, and we appended to it a list of books 

with their original and reduced prices. We 

now give a fresh list of such prices, taken 

from the catalogue of a well-known “ re- 
mainder” bookseller : 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


re Pres-nt 
—_ “. ‘‘Remainder”’ 
; Price. 

Bastien - Lepage an 

his Art ay ja S = 4s. Od. 
Admiral Coligny, by 

Sir Walter Besant... 2s. 6d. 1s. 3d. 
Alphonse Daudet, by 

R. H. Sherard . 15s. Od. 3s. Od. 
Oliver Goldsmith : 

Forster’s Life : 7s. 6d. 3s. Od. 
Jchn Mitford : Letters 

and Reminiscences . 3s. 6d. 1s. Od. 
Lord Nelson: Public 

and Private Life, by 

G. Lathom Browne 18s. 0d. 5s. 6d. 





~— Diary and 
dence,; b 
Lord Braybrooks “i 
W. Smalley : 


London Letters and 
Some Others, 2 vols. 


Fridtiof Nansen, 1861- 
1893, translated by 
William Archer 

Garibaldi: Autobio- 

phy, translated 
y A. Werner, 3vols. 


The Book Lover, by 
James Baldwin ... 

Bancroft’s History of 
the United States, 
7 vols. 12mo. 


The Study of English 
Literature, by J. 
Churton Collins ... 

Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman 
Empire, 4 vols. 

Goethe’s Faust, with 
Retsch’s Etchings . 

Remains of the Earlier 
Popular wT of 
England, by W. C 
Hazlitt, 4 vols. 


The Town, by Leigh 
Hunt. Illustrated 
edition un 

The Best Plays of Ben 
Jonson, edited by 
B. Nicholson and 
C. H. Herford, 3 
vols., Mermaid 
Series % ini 

The Falcon on the 
Baltic, by E. F. 
Knight... éd 

Early Popular Poetry 
of Scotland and 
the Northern Bor- 
der, edited by 
David ing, and 
re-edited by W. C. 
Hazlitt, 2 vols. 

The Voiage and Tra- 


vayle of Sir John 
Maundeville 


Shelley’s Complete 
Poetical Works, 
edited by W. M. 
Rossetti, 3 vols. ... 


TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, 


Memories of Mashona- 
land, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop K. 
Bruce M jen 

Camden’s Remains 
Concerning Britain 
(Library of Old 
Authors) ... a 

“ae of the 

orld, with intro- 
duction by H. D. 
Traill, 2 vols. 

A Comprehensive 

Scheme for Street 


Improvements in 
London 


Original .. 
Price. 
32s. Od. 


12s. 


31s. 


2s. 
17s. 
4a. 


30s. Od. 


3s. 


20s. 


12s, 


10s. 6d. 


7s. 


10s. Od. 


103. 


22s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. 
5s. Od. 
63s. Od. 


21s. Od. 


Present 


Remainder ”’ 


ce, 


12s. 6d. 


4s. 


7s. 


1s, 


9s. 


1s. 


14s. 


8s. 


5s. 


3d. 


0d. 


9d. 


Od. 


. Od. 


2s. 


4s. 


3s. 


Od. 


0d. 


10s. 6d. 


ETC. 


2s. Od. 


2s. Od. 


25s. Od. 


2s. Od. 
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ni Present 
— ‘* Remainder” 
a Price. 
Ormered’s History of 
Cheshire... .. £30 Os. Od. £4 10s. 0d. 
Cruise of H.M.S. 
Bacchante ... « Sa, 9s. Od. 
Wissman’s My Second 
Journey Through 
Equatorial Africa... 16s. 0d. 5s. Od. 
wee ts England 
and Russiaand Cen- 
tral Asia, 2 vols. ... 36s. 0d, 3s, Od, 
To Gipsy Land, 
Joseph Pennell 6s. Od. 2s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Idols of the French 
Stage, by N. Suther- 
land Edwards,2vols. 24s. 0d. 2s, 0d. 
History of Newmarket 
and Annals of the 
Turf, by J.P. Hore 37s, 6d. 9s, Od, 
Lesser Questions, by 
Lady Jeune . 10s, 6d. 9d. 
Legal Lore: Curiosi- 
ties of Law and 
Lawyers, edited by 
W. Andrews tw 7s. 6d. 2s. Od. 
Acrobats and Mounte- 
banks, by Hugues 
le Roux. ted 
Me A. P. Morton. 
ustrated by Jules 
Garnier... .» 168, Od. 4s. 6d. 
The Thousand and 
One Days, edited by 
Justin H. McCarthy 12s. 0d. 5s. Od. 
Where Art Begins, by 
Hume Nisbet 3 7s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
Original Poems, by 
Anne and Jane 2 
Taylor ne 3s. 6d. 1s. Od. 
Quaker Poets of Grea 
Britain and Ireland, 
by E. N. Armitage 7s. 6d. 2s. Od. 


THE TITLES OF NEWSPAPERS. 


Wirn the exception of trade journals and 
some denominational organs —¢.g., the 
Draper’s Record and the Presbyterrcan—the 
most successful periodicals have titles which 
fail to express their distinctive character. 
That this is overlooked is due simply to 
custom, for we get into the way of usin 
the name of a well-known paper very muc 
as we use an algebraic symbol. For in- 
stance, who, by @ priori reasoning from the 
titles, could get at the difference between 
the Morning Advertiser, the Morning Leader, 
and the Morning Post? We all know the 
leading features of the Daily Chronicle, the 
Daily Mail, the Daily News, and the Daily 
Telegraph, but, again, these are not differen- 
tiated by their titles. The Zimes and the 
Standard are as vague. Nor can the evening 
a be quoted as illustrating the principle 
aid down by the hasty critics who sometimes 
complain of the title of a new publication 
that it is not sufficiently “‘ expressive.” 
Differences of policy an tendency are 
even more notable in the weekly religious 





but the title seldom gives any clue. 
Iie Christian, the Christion ae the 
Christian Commonwealth, the Christian Globe, 
the Christian Herald, the Christian Leader, 
the Christian Million, the Christian World— 
what philosopher could extract their true 
Hosen xe with no guide but the name? 
Within one ecclesiastical organisation alone, 
we have such variations as the Church Times, 
the Guardian, the Record, and the Rock. 

Not a few ines bear the name of 
ublisher. is is a neat way out of 

culty, but it is quite unenlightening. 
An acquaintance with the al idio- 

crasies of Messrs. Chambers, 
Macmillan, and Pearson would be 
of little service to an investigator of the 
periodicals of which these publishers are the 
patron saints. Of late years the fashion has 
wn of laying claim to some street or 
istrict of London. So we have publica- 
tions, daily, weekly, or monthly, named 
after via, Cornhill, Ludgate Hill, Pall 
Mall, St. James’s, the Strand, the Temple, 
Temple Bar, Westminster, and Whitehall. 
The only predictions that one would have 
ventured to make would have been that the 
Cornhill would deal with finance, and that 
there would be a legal flavour about the 
Temple. These forecasts, however, would 
have been as unfortunate as the expectation 
that there would be an especially courtly 
tone about the Windsor. 

In some cases it might be contended that 
the title not only fails to express the 
character of the periodical, but, if it were 
not so well known, would be actually mis- 
leading. An intelligent foreigner might 
easily trip up over the Fortnightly Review. 
He might naturally suppose that the Zablet 
was the o of the craft of monumental 
masons. The Critical Review might seem 
to have something to do with first nights at 
theatres, or possibly with the private view at 
the Academy, but it is occupied solely with 
theolo And the Cable is an agricultural 
journal, and has no connexion whatever 
with submarine telegraphy. 

The study of synonyms yields curious 
results. The Globe is an evening newspaper, 
the World is a society weekly, while the 
Universe is Roman Catholic. Answers, the 
Inquirer, and Notes and Queries would seem 
to have a deal in common; but the 
first is a collection of anecdotes, the second 
is serious and Unitarian, and the third is a 
medium of communication for antiquarians 
and students of literary oddities. The 
Guardian belongs to the high section of 
Anglicanism, the Sentinel is an anti-opium 
journal, and the now defunct Watchman 
represented the conservative side of 
Methodism. Neither Justice, with its advo- 
cacy of social democracy, nor the American 
Judge, with its quips and cranks, is in 
danger, except from its title, of being 
mistaken for the Law Times. The Broad 
Arrow is devoted to the interests of the 
military and naval services, the Dart is a 
—— comic paper, and the Quiver is a 

ecorous religious monthly ; and not one 
paper of the three has anything to do with 
archery. Brotherhood speaks for Christian 
Socialism, Chums is a lively paper for boys, 
and Fellowship (now dead) was started by a 
Wesleyan minister for the promotion of 
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“the higher life.” A club lounger who 
wok apt a hardly help salle 
the Ji co y moralisi 
on the difference of similarities, The 
San and the Star contradict all the usual 
astronomical phenomena by their habit 
of appearing mange te | about ten in 
the morning; the Morning Star is a millen- 
narian monthly ; Sumahine is published 
“for schools and families”; Moonshine is 
humorous ; and the Meteor is the journal of 
Rugby School. The Zamp is a Catholic 

ine; Light concerns itself with spooks ; 
Light and Leading ministers to Sunday-school 
teachers; and Juz deals with Christian 
evidences. There is a considerable actual 
diversity between the Zvho and Public 
Opinion, and between the Era, the New Age, 
and the Nineteenth Century. Nor is there 
any reason in the fitness of things why the 
difference between the Baptist denomination 
and the sake movement es ae 
find more striking expression in the 
slight variation between the Freeman and 
the Freeman’s Journal. 

In choosing a title, then, there is little 
need to trouble about securing a concentra- 
tion of the contents bill. It is enough if 
the name is brief, easily remembered, and 
likely to “catch on.” 


THE FUTURE OF 7HE IDLER. 


“Ts it true, Mr. Dent, that you have taken 
over The Idler?” An AcapEmy representa- 
tive asked the question of Mr. J. M. 
Dent, whom he found installed in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s old premises in Bedford-street. 

“ Quite true.” 

**'You will, no doubt, transform the ap- 
pearance of the magazine—give it your 
own impress ?” 

“ Well, no—not yet, at all events! We 
have to consider the present readers of the 
magazine, who perhaps do not want a 


” 

” And will you maintain the character of 
the contents ? ” 

** Yes. We shall try to improve them, but 
pet 5 same — gece will be light 
and literary, pleasant and optimistic.” 

- * And Sneneeest - s 

“Mr. Anstey and Mr. Barrie Pain will 
write for it.” 

“ And artistic ?” 

Mr. Dent waved his arm round the room, 
ae that many beautiful drawings in 
black-and-white which I saw about were 
intended for reproduction in The Idler. 

‘* Have you any other notable contributors 
in p on 

“Oh, yes! Mr. Austin Dobson, for one. 
But you must not judge us too much by 
our first number, which we shall issue in a 
fortnight. It will be a good number, on 
the old lines.”’ 

“Will you keep up ‘The Idlers’ Club’ as 
a feature?” 

“Yes, certainly. And I may add that 
we shall make ons life, scenery, and 

rts—among the latter fishing in par- 
teular—the subjects of many articles and 


. pictures,”’ 
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THE WEEK. 
TUDENTS of Burns cannot complain of 
any lack of material. Besides Mr. 
Henley’s Burns, a host in itself, there 
De ee ok 
Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns ; 
Burns, Excise O and Poet; Burns's 
Clarinda; and Burns from Heaven. Now 
appears George Thomson, the Friend of 
Fc His Infe and Correspondence, by Mr. 
J. Cuthbert Hadden. Thomson’s well- 
known correspondence with Burns is not 
included in the volume, which is made up of 
the ao of Thomson with Hogg, 
Byron, Moore, Lockhart, Campbell, and 
others, including Beethoven, whom he 
employed to write airs for his Collection of 


Scottish Songs and Airs. A convincing por- 
trait of Thomson is given by way of 
frontispiece. 





In TZourguéneff and his French Circle we 
have a record, mainly in the form of letters, 
of the great Russian novelist’s relations with 
that brilliant band of French writers with 
which he became connected. We extract 


the followi from Miss Ethel M. 
Anahite tanaioten 0 the French edition 
of the Letters by M. Halpérini-Kaninsky. 
It tells what Tourguéneff’s ‘‘ French Circle ” 
really was, and how he was introduced to it: 


“It was the Viardot family who introduced 
Tourguéneff to the French world of art and 
letters. In their house, soon after he arrived 
in Paris in 1847, he met for the first time 

Sand, an old friend of Louis Viardot’s, 
with whom she had founded, in 1841, the 
Revue Independante. But it was not till later 
on that, owing to Flaubert, their intercourse 
became 


About the same time he made the acquaint- 
ance of Mérimée, who was already known as 
the translator of several of the masterpieces of 
Russian literature; about the same time, also, 
his friendship with Charles Edmond devel 
intointimacy. He had first met M. Edmond at 
Berlin, and came across him again at the house 
of Mme. ag sa one of his compatriots, which 
house the famous revolutionary Bakonnine, 
and the exiled Russian author Herzen also 
frequent. 

It was Charles Edmond who, on one single 
occasion, introduced Tourguéneff to all the men 
forming the élite of the Tea world at this 
aay Sgr mensthaweg Théophile Gautier, Flau- 

, the Goncourt brothers, Taine, Berthelot, 
Renan, Gavarni, Paul de Saint-Victor, Scherer, 
Charles Blanc, Adrien Hibard, Fromentin, 
Broca, Ribot, Nefftzer, &c.—in a word, to all 
the guests of the famous dinners at the Magny 
restaurant. He met them then for the firat 
time, except Flaubert, whom he had known 
since 1858. In this connexion we read in the 
Journal des Goncourt, under the date of the 23rd 
of January, 1863 : 

‘ Dinner at Magny’s: Charles Edmond 
brought To éneff, that foreign writer with 
such a graceful talent, author of 7'he Mémoires 
d'un Seigneur Russe, and of The Hamlet Russe. 
He is a t, big, charming fellow, a gentle 
giant with bleached hair, and looks like the 
kindly genius of a mountain or a forest. He 
is handsome— ificently, immensely hand- 
some—with the blue of heaven in his eyes, and 
that charming Russian sing - song voice, in 
which there is just something both of the 
child and of the negro. Being put at his ease 
by the ovation that was given to him, he 








, well 
the tide of realism, from the 

Guinot hed expressed the wish 
* ish to 
know the author of Le Journal d’un Homme de 


trop. which had greatly struck him; and 
Lamartine describes enthusiastically his first 
meeti with Tourguéneff. The Russian 
novelist was also on terms of regular inter- 
course with Jules Simon, Edmond About, 
Gounod, Augier, Maxime Ducamp, Victor 
Hugo, Jules Janin, isque Sarcey, and 
Jule: Claretie; and later on he was introduced 
by Flaubert to the young naturalistic school 
represented by Zola and Daudet, who, together 
with Ed. deGoncourt, Flaubert, and Tourguéneff, 
made up that little ‘Company of Five’ which 
met at a monthly dinner, sometimesat Flaubert’s, 
sometimes at the house of the Goncourt brothers. 
Finally, through Zola, Tourguéneff made the 
acquaintance of the young writers who col- 
laborated in the Soirées de Medan, and especially 
of Guy de Maupassant. 





The Book of the Year is a new work of 
reference, and is issued by Messrs. Routl 
& Sons. The volume before us is a carefully 
compiled chronological table of 1897. The 
events of last year are arranged under their 
dates day by day, and a copious index 
enables the reader to discover at once the 
page on which the race for the Waterloo 

late, or the Opening of the New Gallery, 
or the Arrival of M. Faure at Oronstadt, 
or any other event, is recorded. It is extra- 
ordinary that such an annual has not 
been issued before; but surely a better title 
would be Z'he Book of Last Year. 





Aw event of the week has been the pub- 
lication of D’Annunzio’s The Triumph of 
Death in an English translation by Mrs. 
Georgianna Hardi This is the first of 
D’Annunzio’s novels to be rendered into 
Euglish and to be published in England. 
There have been American translations of 
some of his works. 


NEW BOOKS REOEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Tae Gosrzrn or Comuonw Sanss. By Stephen Olaye. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

Tax Bistz Trve From tHe BeGinnine, 
Gough, B.A. Kegan Paul. Vol. VI. 16s. 

St. Pauu’s Eritstie to raz Eruzstays. By Charles Gore, 
D.D. John Murray. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Joserm Arce: THs Story or His Lire. Told by Himself, 
Hutchinson & Co, 12s. 

Raw anp Reroru. By a Pretoria Prisoner: Alfred P. 
Hillier. Macmillan & Co. 6s. 

Unper rae Deacon Fiae: My Exrgxrences IN THE 
Cutwo-Jarpansss War. By James Allan. Wm. Heine- 
mann, 

Psrer tae Gezat. By K. Waliszewski. Translated from 
the French by Lady Mary Loyd. Wm. Heinemann. 
Cheap cdition in 1 volume. 6s. 

Toureutngr® anv His Faencu Orrcis, Edited by E. 
Halferine-Kaninsky. Translated by Ethel M. Arnold, 
T. Fisher Unwin, 7s, 6d. 

Socrat Enetanp Szeres: Atren Imurcrants ro EwGuanp. 
By W. Cunningham, D.D. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
4s. 6d. 

History or tHe Orry or Roms in tax Mippie Aezs, By 
Ferdinand Gregorovius. Translated from the Fourth 
German Edition by Annie Hamilton, Vol. V.: Parts 
I.and If. George Bell & Sons, 9s, 

IypEx TO THE PaeroGgative WILLS or IRELAND, 1536-1810. 
Edited by Arthur Vicars, F.8.4. Edward 


By Edward 





Tas Invasion oy Eayrr 1m 4.p,. 1219 sy Louis LX. or 
— By Rev. E. J. Davis. Sampson 

Tux Bowne ov tax Empiez. By Alfred Thomas Story, 
2 vols. Chapman & Hall 14s. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

Tax Srrcrator. Vol. Ill, Edited by G. Gregory Smith. 
J. M. Dent & Co, 

Poxms From Hoesce, Catuivs, awp Sarrxo, By Edward 
George Harman. J. M. Dent & Co. 

Tas Tsmrce Ciasstcs: tax Vicar or Warzrinup. By 
Oliver Goldsmith. J.M. Dent & Oo. 1s, 6d. 

Tas Rusarvat or Omar KuayrAm: a Facsrmris oF ree 
MS. uw tas Bopigmn Lisrary. Translated and 
— Heron Allen, H. 8. Nichols, Ltd. 

Domestic Verses. By D. M. Moir (Delta). Centenary 
Edition. Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 

Eruemeea: A Cottection or Occastowat Verse. By J. M. 
Cobbett. Alden & Co. (Oxford). 2s. 6d. 

Tax Srecraror. Vol. IV. John 0. Nimmo. 


NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 

A Momx or Firs. By Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Mopgrw Prestaw Contoquiat Grammar. By Dr, Fritz 
Rosen. Luzac&Oo, Passaczs vor Unseen Transia- 
tron (Latiw anp Grezx). Edited by A. M. Cook, 
M.A., and BE. C. Marchant, M.A. Methuen &Co, 3s. 6d, 
Tuas Srytograrny or THs Eneiise Laneuaes, By 
Dr. Brojonath Shaha. Patrick Press Co, (Calcutta). A 
Pustic Scnoot Recirer. By Bertha M. Skeat, Ph.D. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 2s. 64. Tue Srory or THE 
Greexs, By H. A, Guerber. Wm. Heinemann, 3s, 64, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Req@istsk oF THE ScHOLARS ADMITTED TO COLORESTER 
Scoot, 1637-174. Edited by J. H. Round, M.A. 
Wiles & Son (Colchester). Worxnousss anp Pavursr- 
ism. By Louisa Twining. Methuen & Oo. 2s. 6d. 
Soms Account or Cxurcugoine. Watts & Co. Gour. 
By Garden G. Smith. Lawrence & Bullen. 1s. and 6d. 
Nieagt on tHe Wor.p’s Hieaway. By Narcisse de 
Polen, T. Fisher Unwin. 1s, 6d, Warraxsr’s Drexc- 
Tory or Titnep Persons yor THe Yuar 1898. Vixws 
ow Somes or Taz Poenwomena or Natore. By James 
Walker. Swan Sonnenschein & Oo. Tus Anriquary: 
1897, Elliot Stock. Hamwpsoox or Hovusexerrine ror 
Smatt Incomes. By Florence ‘tacpoole. Walter 
Scott, Ltd. 2s. 6d, Attsgortes. By Frederic W. 
Farrar. Longmans, Green & Co. 6s. Compriers Pen- 
srpgctive Covrgss. By J. Humphrey Spanton. Mac. 
millan & Co, 8s. Tas Pusiic Scaoots Ysar-Boor, 
1893. Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 2s. 6d, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AUTHOR'S FIGURES. 


Str,—Mr. Nutt, by way of wriggling out, 

= his ground. I cannot allow him to 
© 80. 

(1) His “main issue” was a statement 
which had no foundation. This I bowled 
nad eel a ease. In consequence, 

wn figures. 

(2) He now says that his “main issue” 
was that an inquiry should have been made. 
Very well. An answer to that is quite as 
easy. The essential conditions of the case 
were before us. We had nothing to learn, 
oF we knew exactly what was proposed 
to do. 

(3) Mr. Heinemann wants me to with- 
draw my “Catonian jest”: ‘“‘Heinemannus 
delendus est.” Dear me! I have never 
made any such Page ot jest.” I me) 
sorry to say anything { may woun 
ty feeli but I aie have 
never expressed any such sentiment. I can 
assure him that I should contemplate his 
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destruction with no emotion at all, either of 
joy or sorrow. 

(4) He wants me to “ prove my asser- 
tions, and to name the person who pretends 
to have spent £14 on advertising, when £5 
is nearer the mark.” I really wish your 
readers would turn to your columns of 
January 8, or let me repeat my assertion. 
This I cannot but call an unfortunate mis- 
representation. Nothing at all had been 
spent; we were talking only of an agree- 
ment. There had been no account. There 
was not the slightest allegation of any 
pretence whatever. These are my actual 
words : 

Mr. Nutt “tries to get out by asking if £14 
is all that is spent on advertising a Barrie. 
A Barrie, indeed! The book before me was 
one which no one would produce, except at 
the author's cost. I can assure your readers 
that not £14, but £5 is nearer the mark in 
such a book as this.” 


Where is the pretence?—I am, Sir, 


ours, &c., Watrer Besant. 
Jan. 18, 1898. 
[This correspondence must now cease.— 


Ep. AcADEMY. 





EDUCATION FOR THE CIVIL SER- 
VICE OF INDIA. 

Srr,—May I crave permission to add a 
few remarks to the article in your valuable 
paper of Saturday last on education for the 

ndian Civil Service, by way of supplement- 
ing it by a series of facts bearing on that 
subject ? 

In speaking of the institutes where Indian 
Civil Service candidates are prepared for 
the Open Competition, the writer of the 
article does not say a word about an educa- 
tional institute where more than one-third 
of the successful candidates have received 
an education enabling them to pass that 
examination. I mean Mr. Walter Wren’s 
Institute. Surely, when candidates, after 
having gone through two or three years of 
Oxford or Cambridge, fail at their first 
attempt at the Open Competition, and then, 
after a year’s instruction at “‘ Wren’s,” pass 
at their next trial, it cannot in common 
fairness be said that they were prepared at 
Oxford or Cambridge. Yet this is what is 
officially and semi-officially said. The can- 
didates themselves, of course, know better. 
A “man” who at his first trial made 1,000 
marks and failed, and at his second trial, 
after a year’s study at Wren’s, makes 2,100 
marks and passes, such a man —and their 
number is very considerable—will hardly 
think that he owed the great success of his 
life to an institute other than that of Mr. 
Wren. 

Sir, I have the honour to be one of Mr. 
Wren’s lecturers; yet in calling attention 
to the above facts I am not speaking pro 
domo. Mr. Wren can well dispense with 
my pleading. I am prompted by a sense 
of justice to the great pedagogical achieve- 
ments of a teacher who has, both in 


oontge and through his lecturers guided by 
im, taught 1.0.8. candidates how to be 
accurate, lucid, and terse, and thereby 
secured the success of hundreds of men 
who have ably done the work of English 
rule in India.—I am, yours, &c., 

Emi Retou. 





“ WHAT A SCHOOLBOY READS.” 


Str,—I hope you will allow one who 
read with much pleasure, and not a little 
amusement, your recent-article on ‘‘ What a 
Schoolboy Reads” to add a few words on 
this subject, which is, perhaps, of more real 
importance than one is inclined at first sight 
to think. 

Eighteen months ago, as a young school- 
master, responsible among other things 
for the essay-writing of the upper classes 
in a small grammar school (about fifty 
boarders) in the South of England, it was 
one of my chief cares to get the boys, by all 
possible means, to read good English with a 
view to improving their own. I was, in 
fact, like ‘“‘Burnup,” in your article, 
“‘ awfully keen on getting the chaps to read 
good books.” 

Almost immediately after my arrival, with 
a view to finding out what the boys had 
read, I set as my essay subject to the first 
two classes (boys ranging from 17 to 13 

ears of age), ‘‘ Your favourite author.” 
The best essay shown up was on Thackeray 
by a boy of fifteen, who had read Vanity 
Fair, Esmond, The Newcomes, and the 
Ballads. One boy (aged 16) chose Dickens, 
one Conan Doyle, and four or five Sir 
Walter Besant, who was, I found, a general 
favourite with the bigger boys. Among 
the youngsters Henty was almost uni- 
versally chosen; but the fact that almost 
all his books have a thread of history run- 
ning through them was generally considered 
a blemish. Not one boy, so far as I could 
discover, cared much for Kingston. 

As the school library was unfortunately 
not very large, I decided, not without some 
trepidation, to give the elder boys the run 
of my own library, such as it was. The 
results were interesting. 

The boy who had written on Thackeray 
took at once to Miss Austen and Charlotte 
Bronté and, I think, read all the works of 
these two authoresses in the course of the 
year I remained at the school. Three or 
four other boys read and enjoyed Jane Eyre 
and Villette, but could not read Miss Austen 
at all. To five or six boys, all aged about 
fifteen, I read Stevenson’s New Arabian 
Nights, and they all took the keenest interest 
in it. There was a curious divergence of 
opinion concerning Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
books. Some boys thought him splendid, 
others ‘‘couldn’t stand Under the Red Robe 
or The Red Cockade at any price.” I could 
never persuade the boys to venture on any 
poetry except Zhe Bab Ballads, Verses and 
Translations (omitting the translations), F’y- 
Leaves and Humorous Poems of the Century. 
Essays were in no demand; in fact, my only 
success in this line consisted in once getting 
a boy to read The Pleasures of Life, which 
he described as “not half bad.” 

Torna Doone was an immense favourite, 
Rodney Stone was popular with the boys of 
fourteen to sixteen. My copy of Baron 
Munchausen was so much read by the smaller 
boys that it soon became worthless. 

I had no copy of Erie ; or, Little by Little, 
in my library, but I never yet came across a 
manly boy who could stand it. One very 
favourite book I find I have omitted—The 


boys enjoyed, somewhat to m ise, 
ll ar 7Say a 
I hope that these jottings may be of some 
interest to those interested in boys’ litera: 
ture.—I am, yours, &c., 
Cuartes H. 8. Marruews. 
Leeds, Jan. 18, 1898. 





THE BOOKSELLING QUESTION 
AGAIN. 


Srr,—May I without giving mortal offence 
to a deserving body of men offer my own 
observations on the bookselling question ? 

In most businesses the trader possesses 

some special technical knowledge of the 
goods in which he deals. The draper or 
silk mercer can form his own judgment of 
the quality of his cloths or his silks. The 
‘are er must possess very special know- 
edge. The dealer in musical instruments 
knows something of music; and so with 
other trades. What special knowledge of 
books does the ordinary booksellers possess ? 
Less, I should say, than the average well- 
informed customer. There is, indeed, one 
branch of the bookselling business which 
demands (and I suppose repays) special 
knowledge—namely, t which is con- 
cerned with second-hand bovks; and in 
London and some other cities there are 
men of great skill and intelligence who 
devote themselves to this. In the city from 
which I write (one of the most important in 
the kingdom, but which I refrain from 
naming), although there are many 
second-hand bookshops, there is not one 
that seems to be managed with the skill 
which such a business, to be thoroughly 
successful, requires. Is there any reason 
why a bookseller in a provincial town 
should not combine the old and the new 
book trade? It would be good for him, 
good for the customer, and, I should think, 
good for literature. Then, again, as to 
foreign books. The foreign booksellers in 
London form a separate class, well-informed 
and capable of advising their customers. 
In this city, as in most provincial towns, the 
same bookseller deals in English and foreign 
books, but of the latter he is scarcely able 
even to read the titles, even if he can do 
that. He is, in fact, dependent on his 
London agent. I myself buy a good many 
foreign books, and one or two London firms 
from time to time bring to my notice books 
which they think likely to attract me. The 
local bookseller has not knowledge enough 
to do this: he knows of nothing but the 
parcel sent him from London. “tt appears 
to me that this is not the way in which other 
businesses are conducted. Bookselling of 
this character could be carried on quite as 
well by a stationer or a draper.—I am 
yours, &c., Z. 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 


Srr,— While I am substantially in agree- 
ment with Mr. Nisbet, I should like to 
enlarge on one particular in which he has 
neglected to fall back upon the Anglo-Saxon 
evidence, which he has in other cases shown 
himself able to use trenchantly and well. I 
refer to what he says on “none” as & 








Three Musqueteers. One or two of the bigger 








plural, and to his condemnation of ‘‘a 
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shambles,” ‘‘a gasworks,” which though 
treated by him as a separate item, y 
falls under the same head, because the 
crucial point in both instances turns upon 
‘‘a” or “one,” of which “none” is merely 
a derivative. What I wish to observe is 
that in Anglo-Saxon (as in Icelandic) 
lural words with a singular meaning can 
e preceded by “one” with plural inflec- 
tions; although “ to a gasworks” naturally 
does not occur, such a dative as to anum 
andheafdum is exactly parallel. A further 
most interesting example of such plural con- 
struction is afforded by the phrase ‘a few 
words.” To the modern man “‘ few” is here 
a singular noun; even the New English 
Dictionary treats it as such; but historically 
it is a plural adjective, and “a” before it is 
also deni. as is proved by the Anglo- 
Saxon ane feawa worda.—I am yours, &c., 
James Pratt, JuNtor. 
77, St. Martin’s-lane: Jan. 19, 1898. 





Srr,—The remarks of Mr. Earl Hodgson 
and those of Mr. J. F. Nisbet in the 
AcaDEMY concerning newspaper English 
might, no doubt (as the latter justly says), 
be considerably extended. It is likewise 
true that in his meticulous exactitude the 
“reader’’ in newspaper offices often trenches 
on the absurd, and that the intelligent com- 
positor is at times a fearsome wild beast. 
Yet—and Mr. Nisbet, one is sure, would be 
eager to admit it—all of us who have to 
enter these offices owe a debt for many 
an inadvertence remedied, many an error 
of indolence or momentary forgetfulness 
avoided, to the patient man with the strong 
spectacles who “reads us” for press. 

And (equally, of course) all of us have 
stories to tell of weird adventures in this 
connexion. I remember once being sent by 
a religious newspaper to ‘‘do” a descrip- 
tive account of a memorial sermon, by (I 
think) the late Master of Balliol. Prof. 
Jowett opened with an impressive citation of 
Ps. Lxviii. 17 (the printer’s reader will cor- 
rect me if the reference is wrong), and I 
transcribed the exordium verbatim—perhaps 
a couple of stickfuls. When the paper 
came out this opeuies passage was thus 
printed: ‘“‘The chariots of God are 20,000, 
even thousands of angels.” The figures 
had an effect indescribably funny on every- 
one but me! 

One wonders whether the printer has 
been malignly illustrating Mr. Nisbet’s 
strictures with the word ‘“‘objectional” 
which your contributor is made to use, or 
has Mr. Nisbet rebelled against a word 
which is certainly an ‘“ objection-to-able” 
one as ordinarily used. It is difficult to 
see how ‘‘objectionable” is better than 
“reliable.” Someone once questioned Mr. 
W. 8S. Gilbert’s use of “coyful,” as an 
adjective (it rhymes so usefully to an other- 
wise rather unrhymeable word, that ‘‘ Bab” 
is rather fond of it). The critic said that 
you “‘cannot very well be full of coy.” 
Mr. Gilbert, whom none criticise with safety, 
retorted that bashful is a good word enough 
“yet I cannot, or at least I don’t think I 
can, be full of bash,” and the criticised 
critic had not wherewith to reply !—I 
am, yours, &c. T. 3B. B. 
Dulwich: Jan. 18, 1898. 








DR. BRANDES AND SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS. . 


Str,—The author of the article, “A 
German Mare’s Nest,” in your last number, 
is apparently unacquainted with the opinions 
which Dr. Brandes has expressed concerning 
the date of the Sonnets and the persons 
with whom they are mainly concerned. This 
I infer from his saying that ‘‘ Herr Georg 
Brandes has yet to run his course.” As 
I have just been reading with much interest 
Brandes’s German work on Shakespeare 
(1895-6), I am able to give some infor- 
mation on the matter. As to the date, 
Brandes accepts as entirely convincing 
the evidence which I adduced (first in 
the Atheneum for September 11, 1880), 
that the fifty-fifth sonnet distinctly shows 
an acquaintance with Mere’s well-known 
book, which was entered on the Stationers’ 
Register September, 1598. For Sonnet 104, 
with its intimation that three years had 
elapsed since Shakespeare became acquainted 
with his young male friend, Brandes accepts 
the date 1601. With respect to the coinci- 
dence between some expressions in the 
Sonnets and others in the Venus and Adonis 
and the earlier comedies, these, he main- 
tains, in no way suffice, notwithstanding 
what was put forth by Hermann Isaac, to 
demonstrate the date of the Sonnets. 

Shakespeare’s friend “Mr. W. H.” 
Brandes finds in young William Herbert. 
In his case alone “agree name, age, worldly 
circumstances, outward appearance, virtues, 
and vices.” Ooming to London in the 
autumn of 1597 or the spring of 1598, 
Herbert then, in all probability, formed an 
acquaintance with Shakespeare which lasted, 
apparently, till the poet’s death. 

he claims of Herbert having been thus 
admitted, there was little difficulty with 
respect to Mary Fitton, having regard to 
facts in that lady’s history which are cer- 
tainly known. Quoting Zove’s Labour's Lost 
(1598), and referring to the title, which 
states that the play had been “ newly cor- 
rected and augmented,” and that it was 
given as it was presented at Court “this 
last Christmas,” Brandes easily attains the 
conclusion that Biron’s eulogy of his brunette 
love had been expressly added, or modified, 
to accord with the characteristics of Mrs. 
Fitton, who would be, in the ordinary 
course, one of the spectators. The agreement 
between the play (iv. 3) and Sonnet 127 is 
thus easily accounted for. Brandes, also, 
rightly attaches importance to the allusion 
to the lady’s name (‘thy name”) in 
Sonnet 151. This allusion entirely 
with the name “ Fitton,” though it involves 
a word-play which would scarcely be _re- 
garded as decorous in these Victorian days. 

I have been referring to Brandes’s German 
work. Mr. Heinemann has in the press a 
translation of the same author’s Danish 
work, which has been partly executed by 
Mr. William Archer. The two works were 
published about the same time, and though, 
so far as I am aware, the one is not stated 
to be a translation of the other, the views 
set forth are no doubt in essential agreement. 
—I am, yours, &c., 

Tuomas Ty Er. 
London: Jan. 17, 1898. 





THE BITTER CRY OF A SECOND- 
HAND BOOKSELLER, 


Srr,—It is difficult to understand in what 
way Mr. Andrew Lang’s experience in the 
matter of the cost of a book which he pur- 
chased for £4 bears upon the question of 
the fairness of a public statement of the 
same. Is it not well known that second- 
hand booksellers are never rich in the sense 
applied to business men generally? Who 
ever heard of a millionaire second-hand 
bookseller? Yet he is often a man of 
considerable intelligence ; becomes a book- 
seller not for the sake of making money one 
half so much as because he loves that litera- 
ture which Mr. Lang adorns; and he labours 
at his calling all the year round, with, per- 
haps, but a brief fortnight’s rustication 
within hearing of the sad sea waves, unso- 
laced even by the amenities of golf. He 
spends, perhaps, a fourth of his waking 
hours in the auction rooms, wasting many a 
weary hour, at the gain only of a splitting 
headache; and when, by rare chance, he 
does manage to pick up a bargain, Mr. 
Lang—a brother, however far removed on a 
higher plane, but still a brother in literature 
—appears to begrudge him the market 
value, and presumably would prefer that he 
himself profited by the bookseller’s patient 
search. 

If bookselling were a commercial instead 
of a dilettante business the matter would 
have been different. Steel pens, for instance, 
can be ground out by the million, can be 
bought and sold any day, and should 
bear an easily ascertainable rate of profit. 
Or, leading articles in newspapers can be 
written to order and produced any day, and 
the rate of remuneration be easily fixed. 
But a second-hand beok is often a scarce 
commodity, and when found is worth its 
market value, whatever may have been 
given for it. As a matter of fact, it does 
not pay for a bookseller to be notoriously 
dear, and _ self-preservation makes him 
regulate his prices according to the 
true value of his wares. With regard to 
an article which cannot be produced to 
order, I altogether fail to see why the 
dealer, when he does meet with a piece of 
luck—all too rare, alas !—should share his 
good fortune with, say, Mr. Lang. In the 
opinion of many persons the publication 
of trade information for the sake of making 
personal profit is unjustifiable to a degree, 
and should be protested against by all 
concerned. Personally, I care 7 little 
about the matter. It is on principle only 
that I object.—I am, yours, &c., 

THe Seconp-HAND BooksELLER 
IN QUESTION. 








REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
Tue Zimes praises Mr. Phillips’s 


BOOK 


Pr na ll Poems with a certain caution, 
Philips.  “‘ Marpessa,” says this critic, is 
“a very lovely treatment” of 


the story on which it is based. Some ob- 
jection is taken to the subject-matter of one 
or two of the poems, and the critic concludes 
by saying: 

‘On the whole, the volume reasserts the 
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claim to attention which was made so striking]: 
in Mr. Phillips’s first poem, but the wor 
must wait a little | before it admits him 
without cavil or question into the narrow circle 
of those poets who have at once a message for 
the many and for the few.” 

The Daily Chronicle is less hesitating in 
its cabeoval. It points out that “in the 
science of verse Mr. Phillips is a disciple of 
Milton.” Of Mr. Phillips’s subjects and 
outlook we read : 


‘* Almost the whole of this bock is concerned 
with life and death, largely and liberally con- 
templated: it is precisely that kind of contem- 
plation which our recent lacks. Poetry, 
says Coleridge once more, ‘is the blossom and 
the fragrancy of all human knowledge, human 
—_ human thoughts, emotion, knowledge.’ 

t should not be didactic, it cannot help being 
moral: it must not be instructive, but it must 
needs be educative. It is, as it were, the mind 
of man ‘in excelsis,’ caught into a world of 
light. We praise Mr. Phillips for many ex- 

ences, but chiefly for the great air and 
ardour of his poetry, its persistent loftiness.” 


The Saturday Review regrets the Miltonic 
character of Mr. Phillips’s verse : 


“His blank verse is as beautiful as any 
that has recently been written. But he is at 
resent very much under the influence of the 
gerous Miltonic tradition; a tradition 
dangerous because it tends towards a beautiful 
lifelessness, a mechanical replacement of the 
living voice by an instrument on which careful 
fingers touch elaborate stops. Good Miltonic 
verse is, after all, other things being equal, one 


of the easiest kinds of verse to write, if one will | gen 


permit oneself to write after any model. When- 
ever it is done well, it has an undoubted 
charm; and its actual, as apart from its 
relative value, is apt to be over-rated by critics 
and readers who do not realise that it is not 
enough to do over again, however well, only 
a a _ before. . . . Mr. 

illi so much genuine poetic quality, 
he thinks 80 tically, that we are the ae 
regretful that he has not fourid his own voice.” 


The Spectator declares Mr. Phillips shows 
the promise of a true poet : 

“The true poet must. . . be classical, that 
is universal. He must lift his subject and its 
a into the sublimer air, and make us 
feel that though he writes of England and to- 
day, his arrows of song would have gone home 
in Athens or Rome, or in the London of 
Elizabeth or Anne. He must find his subjects 
here and among us, but once found he must 
bear them aloft and place them, as stars, in the 
heaven of invention, there to rain light and 
harmony on us mere ‘ mortals militant’ below. 
To these requirements Mr. Phillips mds. 
He is modern and he is classical. e has 
passion and he has imagination.” 


Literature hails Mr. Phillips as a poet of 
much achievement and more promise : 


“No such remarkable book of verse as 
this has ep for several years. Mr. 
Phillips boldly challenges comparison, both in 
style and subject, with the work of t 
masters ; the writers whom he makes you fink 
of range . to Milton and do not fall below 
Landor. He attempts nothing small, and his 
poetry brings with it that sensation of novelty 
and that suffusion of a strongly marked per- 
sonality which stamps a genuine poet. The 
volume of his work is’ not t, but it is con- 


siderable, about equal in length to the 
‘Georgics’; it contsins abundant perform- 
ance; and even when | ap exceeds per- 


pleasant and charming as Mr. Blackmore 


This critic quotes the following — 
“as showing Mr. Phillips not perhaps in 
his most original or characteristic 
but at the height of his technical achieve- 
ment ”’ : cS 
‘How wonderful in s bereaved ear 
The Northern Wind: how strange the summer 
ight, 
The exhaling earth to those who vainly love. 
Out of our sadness have we made the world 
So beautiful; the sea sighs ix our brain, 
And in our hearts the yearning of the moon. 
To all this sorrow was I born, and since 
Out of a human oe —_ - am 
Not to fo it; I would scorn 
To ‘dul the pee ated and take the joy, 
For oo came with the sap, pangs with the 
oom : 


This is the sting, the wonder.’ 
No man in our generation and few in any 
generation have written better than this.” 


The Standard reviews Mr. Phillips’s book 
among a crowd of volumes of minor verse, 
and does not so much as mention “ Mar- 


pessa.”” 


“paris.” THE critics do not think 

By R. D. Black- Dariel quite worthy of Mr. 

more- Blackmore. “ The novel, as a 
whole,” says the Standard critic, 


“is vi far from being a fair t of what 
Mr. admis pe my His nemees is de- 
erating. It is not funny when George has 
asked Bob Slemmick, ‘ Did you spend the whole 
of your time in that enchanted valley ?’ to have 
Bob answering, ‘ Ah, a chant it were, by gum! 
A chant I onal listen to,’ nor humorous to talk 
of a window being ‘lighted by leaded diamonds 
which were certainly not brilliants.’ Nor to 
tell us that Farmer Ticknor was ‘rather crusty 
now, as a man is apt to be who lives on a crust 
for the benefit of foreigners.’ Nor is any of the 
talk between George and his sister Grace the 
least conceivable; given that, tho they are 
Siics'o taicguatll, Gay tdleas 0 Be ape 
a dai id, they belong to the squire- 
aichy, are the children of Sir Harold Cranleigh 
and of a family that had been on its land 
before the Conquest. It seems, the way, 
that the families of Saxon descent, in our Eng- 
land of to-day, treat their women-folk in quite 
a different fashion from that favoured by those 
who have Norman blood in their veins. The 
portions of the story which entitle it to be 
called a romance are interesting, and as fan- 
tastic as any of Mr. Blackmore’s admirers could 
wish. But they might have been unfolded 
more gradually. Much hangs on Sur Imar’s 
story, which is narrated in three chapters.” 


The Daily News’ critic calls the story “a 
book marred.” He takes objection to 
the author’s Protectionist views, and likens 
Mr. Blackmore to Jeremiah. ‘This blemish, 
alienating sympathy, and appealing to the 
grossest class selfishness, mars an otherwise 
picturesque and exhilarating romance.” 


The Daily Telegraph is kinder: ‘‘ The story 
is admirably told” ; but there is a hint of 
agreement with more severe critics: “ To- 
wards the end, where the interest becomes 
more concentrated, it grips the reader’s 
attention like a vice. In the earlier parts, 


always is, his discursive tendencies impair in 


»| querors seemed to approve. 


“Lord Ormon, THE new revised edition of 

and this novel, issued by Messrs. 

ey ey 

a ews 

ered critic. We shall quote the 
latter half of it. The writer says: 


SE ee a 
His Aminta Mr. Meredith should again have 
chosen a couple who ‘offend good citizenship,’ 
the woman being still one to ‘walk on the 
ight line.’ e have more than one 
allusion to the ‘ Nature versus Society’ problem 
which occupied him in One of Our Conquerors. 
Here, indeed, he does not so often mount the 
lecture-rostrum, and the result of h‘s self-denial 
is a novel more perfect in form—an altogether 
better story. But he evidently desires ta show 
how a man and a woman msy succeed where 
Victor Radnor aud Nataly came to grief, and 
usling, Se ten ae a toes 
Pp i er narrating. In d 
Ormont, at least, he seems to be not altogether 
honest, for the happiness of Weyburn and 
Aminta is made to depend on an ‘economy of 
truth,’ a basis that seems to us essentially un- 
Meredithian. It is evident from their conver- 
sation in the last chapter that they were living 
under false pretences, even concealing their true 
position from the parents oftheir pupils. That 
they were not found out by society, that their 
plans and hopes were not shattered and them- 
selves driven, like Victor and Nataly, from 
place to place, was a pure fluke, and it is im- 
possible not to see it. They shirked the conse- 
uences of their action just as Victor did, and if 
Mr. Meredith sought to show that Victor's 
overthrow was inevitable we cannot see any 
logical ground for their success. One does not 
necessarily mean that this couple were under 
any obligation to advertisé the world of what 
they done, but they should not have prac- 
tised deception upon those whom it concerned 
to know the truth. Nor is it necessary to 
discuss the question whether their elopement 
was justifiable or not; it is their subsequent 
behaviour that is the essential matter of inte est, 
and we contend that in breaking a convention, 
and then pretending that they have not broken 
it, Weyburn and Amita do not follow the 
course which tie author in One of our Con- 
It is, of course, 
unpleasant to be forced on to these lines of 
criticism; but Mr. Meredith practically lays 
them down for one by his ‘asides.’ It is im- 
possible to accept the story simply as a narrative 
of events that _ 80, when one is con- 
stantly told how and why such and such things 
‘ought’ to happen. Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta is weak in those stern qualities which 
make the strength of One of Our Conquerors, 
but it excels in nearly iy Sem pe in which 
its predecessor is deficient. ere ure one 
in this book in beauty and grace by 
anything Mr. Meredith ever wrote. There are, 
of course, the usual puzzles—e.g., why does Mr. 
Meredith call the mark over the # in Pagnell 
a cedilla? What does he mean by a man who 
is a distinguished ‘member’ and ornament of 
chosen seats above? And what does 
he draw upon for the epithet ‘t loon,’ 
which he applies to acoxcomb? Presumabl 
it means presumptuous, but is it either Gree 
or English ? 
And why, finally, is Mrs. Lawrence Finchley 
(like Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkinson and — 
constantly denied her surname and 
Mrs. Lawrence, or Isabella Lawrence? But 
such chapters as the first two, ‘Lovers 
Mated,’ ‘A Marine Duet,’ and the pages im- 
mediately before it are enough to prove that 
Mr. Meredith’s fancy has preserved its fresh- 








formance it is promise o 
kind.” 


the most interesting 


some degree the attractiveness of the tale.” 


ness, and his style all its old vigour and colour 
and charm.” 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


SIDGWICK (PROF. HENRY). 


PRACTICAL ETHICS. By Henry 
SIDGWICK, Litt.D., Knightsbridge Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
4s. 6d. 








CUNNINGHAM (PROF. W.). 


ALIEN IMMIGRANTS to ENGLAND 
and their INFLUENCE on SOCIAL LIFE. With 
Facsimiles, Maps, and Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

Divided in Chapters headed The Norman Invasion—The 
Later Middle Ages—The Reformation and Religious 
Refugees, Intercourse with the Dutch—Later Immigra- 
tione—Conclusion. 





THE VICE-CHANCELLOR OF CAMBRIDGE UNIV. 


A RUN ROUND the EMPIRE: being 
the Log of Two Young People who Circumnavigatec 
the Globe. By ALEX. HILL, M.A., M.D., Master of 
Downing College. 42 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

“A capital little book of travel, alike for young and 
old.’"—Datty Mar, “ Revives a royal road to the learn- 
ing of geography, for there ia no dull page in it.”— 
Yorxsuire Post.—“ A fascinating book, one which old 
people ae well as young may read with advantage and 
pleasure.” —Sreaxtnr. 





HARBOTTLE (THOMAS BENFIELD). 


DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL QUO. 
TATIONS. With Authors, Subjects and Catchword+ 
Indexes. pp. 610. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Uniform with Col. Delbiac’s “ Dictionary of Quotations ” 
(English). 7s. 6d. 

“ We gladly put the second volume on the shelf by the 
side of the first,and expect to consult it frequently .... 
The scholar is to be congratulated upon the appearance 
of this rolume. It will greatly facilitate the task of 
research, and forms an indispensable portion of the 
student’s library. He that hath but few books is bound 
to have this.’’—Nortes anv QuERtizs. 





LOWSLEY (LIEUT.-COL.), R.E. 


WHIST of the FUTURE: a Forecast 


submitting defects in existing Whist Laws; contairing 
arguments against the American leads being applicable 
to strong hands and weak hands alike ; and advocating, 
with other matters, the adoption of the same game 
and the same laws for all countries. By Lt.-Col. B. 
LOWSLEY, R.E. (Retired). 3s 6d. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 1898, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR- 
BOOK: Ninth Annual Issue, 1898. Edited by Three 
Public School Men (Eton, Harrow,Winchester). 2s. 6d. 

In the present issue Twenty-nine Public Schools appear 
for the first time. Full details are now given of nearl, 

One Hundred Public Schools, 

“ This indispensable annual.” —Jourwat or EDUCATION. 


WADE (JOHN), B.Sc. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: a Text-Book for Students 
in the Universities and Technical Schools. By JOHN 
WADE, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Demonstrator of 
Chemistry and Physics at Guy’s Hospital. With 
60 Charts and 11 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


HERBART (J. F.). 


THE APPLICATION of PSYCHO- 
LOGY to the SCIENCE of EDUCATION. Translated, 
with Notes and Introduction to the Study of Herbart 
(125 pp.), by BEATRICE C. MULLINER, Lecturer 
at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. Preface by 
DOROTHEA BEALE. 6 Plates, 4s. 6d, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lim., London. 








NOW READY, price 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY 
GLADSTONE’S LIFE. 


BY 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., 


Au hor of 


‘A History of Our Own Times,” ‘‘ Life of 
Sir Robert Peel,’ &c. 


In 1 vol., extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 
CONTAINING 


45 Illustrations, mostly Full-Page Portraits, 
representing Mr. Gladstone at different 
periods. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
H. G. WELLS'S NEW STORY. 


Mr. WM. HEINEMANN begs ta 
announce that H. G. WELLS’S 
New Romance, 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS, 


Revised and Amplified, is heaay 
this day at all Inbraries, Book- 
sellers’, and Booksialls, in one 
volume, price Siz Shillings. 











London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 


21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 








TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS 
from ONE a 


COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS perannum, 

N.B.—Two or Three 
UNiTmin ONE CESUBSORIPTION, 
thus lessen the Cost oi 


of Subestibers) trom Two 
A 


houses 
GUINEAS per annum. 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 





Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratisand 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Ovvrerzp st 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS OCopiesof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 








MUDIE’S SELEHOT LIBRARY, Limited 
30-34, New Oxrorp Sreezt; 241, Brompron Roap,8.W.; 
48, Queen Vicrorra Sreezt, E.C., Lonpon; and 
at Bartow Arcapz, MancHESTER. 








SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
LIST. 


CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


ON FEBRUARY ist. 
With 40 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRAGEDY 


OF THE 


KOROSKO. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of ‘“‘ The White Company,” “‘ Rodney 
Stone,” “‘ Uncle Bernac,” &c. 








On January 26th. With 2 Portraits and 2 Views. 
Large crown 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF ARTHUR YOUNG. 


With Selections from his ndence, 
Edited by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 


Chosen for Holiday Reading at Harrow and Winchester 
FOURTH EDITION. My 4 16 yestenite and 11 Plans. 


DEEDS that WON “the EMPIRE. : Found 


the Bor, W- H. FITCHETT “a 
he Bookman. 


—*“There is 
= for dashing Tate re i SY alg iho feats, hick 
jurance, , for and w 

aoa men will to quickly. There is not 


om beginning to end.” 
THE LIFE OF 


SIR JOHN HAWLEY GLOVER, B.N., 





G.C.M, By as VER. Edited by the Right 
fons Se RI —_— TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.8.I., D.O.L., 
LL.D., F.R.8. ith Portrait Maps. l4s, 
From the Pall Mail p14 —* Sir John Glover was a born r of 

om, 28 ES that the lives of such leaders shou should be recorded as 
blic servants. | His widow has 


pT ay le for the next of 
tten the story of his life with great dis 


LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL before 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH in 1814, By J. B. ATLAY. 

With a Preface by EDWARD DOWN LAW, Com- 
Ro avy. With Portrait. 8vo, 18s. 

The Manchester —_* Sir James Btephens's tefumphant 

fas piece of — tA appeared as the beak J} aay. = 

Mr. Atlay has able te to clear the character of a great 


judge from a tissue of foul aspersions.” 


THE STORY of the CHURCH of 
EGYPT: being an Outline of the History of the 
Egyptians — a from the 

L. BUTCHER, 


Roman Cop TS ty, *. 

Author of “A 8 »” “* A Black Jewel,” &c, 
2 vols., » anaes Ove, 5 

A “ Mrs, naire wetiten, «, very Safevesting best. 
.The record of a Church which has preserved its character 
unchanged for ye must needs have the deepest 
interest for all whe care for entleuliy. 


RELIGIO MEDICI, and Other Essays. 


By Sir THOMAS BROWNE. [Edited, an In- 
troduction, by D. LLOYD ROBERTS, LD. oP. R.C.P. 
Revised Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


CE 1, Beemghienl Tateedaction — = Revs January 36. 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. Price One Sarina. 
: Contents : 

The Second of a Series of 
FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG: 
— AND THE DUTCHMEYW. 

y the Rev. W. H. ig ont 
Author ", “Deeds that Won the Empire.” 


MISTRESSES and SERVANTS. By —- 
Cc, W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-pourri from a 


W. L. Ato: 


ourney, 





AN INVOLUNTARY PRESIDENT. by 
SOME REAL TIG 


L oSanarecuma Guoss. 
retvat en! and FISHSHO C. J. Cornisa 
THE BRIGANDS of C RIA. . Cuane & Senae Srrono. 
Ys ING BREAKFAST. By E. an 

DREAM, and 


A DESERT ,' 
MY FIRST SHIPWREC Narrative of Fact Fact, By Faanx T. Buiien. 
sens from a PRIVATE ‘DIARY. 
|ASTLE INN. Chapters V.—VIII. By Srantey Werman. 


"Ready at all Booksellers’ on January 26th. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 























NOW READY. 
“With 17 Photogravure Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


THE TWO DUCHESSHS: 


Family Correspondence of, and relating to, Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire; Elizabeth, Duchess of Dovoushive: the Earl of 
Bristol (Bishop of Derry) and Countess of Bristol; Lord and 
Lady. Byron; the Earl of Aberdeen ; Sir Augustus Foster, Bart. ; 
and many eminent personages of the period 1777-1859. 


Edited by VERE FOSTER. 

















London: BLACKIE & SON, Liurrep, 50, Old Bailey. 


COLGATE & CO,, 


Oldest and Largest Perfumers and Soap Makers in America. 
ESTABLISHED 1806. 








. 2/6 


Perfume, per Case, 2 Bottles 5/- 




















Cashmere Bouquet Soap, per Box, 3 Tablets 








Hii 


A 





OF ALL STORES, PERFUMERS, CHEMISTS, AND DRUGGISTS. 


British Depot: 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
























ESTABLISHED 1851. People’s Edition, Price | 6d., with Portrait. (Special terms 
B = R K BT E Cc K aes > Am Ry or quantitie 8.) 
coo JOSEPH MASEINT : a Memoir by E. A. V 
TWO-AND-A-HALF CENT. euunenen wed = 
repaganioen tcmend, owedon DEPOSITS with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
Two CENT. CURRENT ACCOUNTS, ” “ ” 
moathiy bal 2. pe a Ean sy on the minimum DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. London: Atexanpger & Saepnzarp, Furnival Street, E.C. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. ~~ 
Forthe of Thrift the Bank receives ya sumson THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


encouragement 
depositand allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY. — FE Pp Pp S ’ S 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PE MONTH. COM 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. GRATEFUL FOaTINs. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND C O C O A 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 


The BIRKBECK AIMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 
ANAOK. with full partivlars, post tre GREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 
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PUBLISHERS? CIRCULAR 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

4 HIGH-CLASS PAPER FOR PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MEN, BOOK COL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 


Published every Saturday, price tid. 


Amongst the General Centents of the Paper are— 


ARTICLES ON CURRENT LITERARY SuUBJECTS— 
NoTEs AND NEWS REGARDING Booxs—Con- 
TINENTAL NoTES—AMERIOAN NOTES—JOTTINGS 
aBoutT LipRARY SALES—REVIEWS oF NEW 
Books AND MAGAzINES—REGULAR LISTS oF 
Booxs PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA—LEADING FoREIGN PUBLICATIONS— 
BusINESSES FOR SALE—SITUATIONS WANTED, 
AND SITUATIONS VACANT—BooKs WANTED TO 
PURCHASE, AND Books FoR SALE—TRADE 
CHANGES. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Advertisements, pork the Publishers’ Gieke’ cos 
Booksellers’ Record a most comprehensive record of 
surrent literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 











s. d, 
For Furry - Two bts INCLUDING 
PosTAGE* ... wid - 8 6 
For TWENTY -sIx Warns, Incumnane 
PosTAGE .. 46 
For THIRTERN Wares, Inctupane 
PosTAGE ... 2.6 


* The Annual Subscription ts to Amories and Foresgn 
Countries included in the Postal Union is Elever. 
Shillings. 

N.B.—The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION INOLUDES 
the large Export and EpvcATIONAL NuMBERs, 
the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the out-of- print 
Books Wanted column. 


READY SHORTLY. 
BOOKS of the YEAR 1897. 


Royal 8vo, ell ae ag Aap 5s. net; or 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME 


English Catalogue for 1897 





gives the 
FULL TITLE 
With licate, and in many cases Tri Classi 
fat ws ee general a ee nape gal of oe tan tea 
of as hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 
The Bulk of the Catalogue is increased by 
over 80 


whilst the price (5s. net) remains the same. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 
** The lish Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
to ke cumpased with 10 aga seedy guide bo the vast felis of 
com itasa e 6 vast 8 0 
ds. publications.” — Daily hg Ab 
“Such a book is immensely useful to all ~ se have to do 
with the literature of the day. nay a 
“We need ey point out how valuable a work of 
ceference this well-known catalogue re pay eee as it isnot only 
the names of books which are furnished i n these 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the s ze, an: 
the name of the publisher. The principal works fepereed 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable Mer wy ”* Daily Telegraph. 


“ *The Eng’ am Sete of Sates 2 tua ontaae 
ciated Ey Hbearinns and those en; in literary research 
wherever English books are and the new volume of 


the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.””— 

“To say that it is tndiapenaniie to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It isin its class the most 
useful of records......The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

lotes Queries. 





London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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